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KUMAUN DIVISION. 

Kumaun^ — Most northern Division of the United Prov- 
inces, situated almost entirely in the Himalayas and extending 
from the borders of Tibet to the damp submontane tract known 
as the Tarai. The Division is bounded on the north by Tibet ; 
on the east by Nepal ; on the south by the Bareilly Division 
and Bampur State, and on the west by the Tehn State and 
Dehra Dun District. It lies between 28® 51' and 31° 5' N. 
and between 78° 12' and 81° S' E., with a total area of 
13,725 square miles ; but although it is thus the second Division 
in size in the Provinces to which it belongs, it is sparsely 
inhabited, and the density of population, 88 to the square 
mile, is but one-fifth of the average. Population is rising 
steadily : 187^, 928,823 ; 1881, 1,046,263 ; 1891, 1,181,567 ; 1901, 
1,207,030. In 1901 Hindus numbered more than 92 per cent, of 
the total and Muhammadans only 7 per cent. Half of the 
Muslim population is to be found in the Tarai portion of the 
Naini Tal District. Christians number 3,508, of whom 2,276 
are natives, and no other religion is represented by more 
than a few hundred followers. The headquarters of the Com- 
missioner are at Naini Tal, which is also the summer capital 
of the United Provinces. Kumaun contains three Districts, 
as shown below : — • 


Revenues 


- 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

and cesses 
for 1903-04 . 
in thousands 





of rui)e0s. 

IS'aini Tal 

««« 

... 2,677 

311,237 

2,23, 

Almora 

• •• 

... 5,419 

465,893 

2,59, 

Garhwal 


... 5,629 

429,900 

1,68, 


Total 

... 13,725 

1,207,030 

6,50, 


Naini Tal lies partly on the outer ranges of the Himalayas, but 
most of it is included in the waterless tract at their feet known 
as the Bhabar, and the moist country below, which is called the 
Tarai. The other two Districts are chiefly situated in the Him- 
alayas, and include the highest peaks within the British Empire. 
The Division contains 10,041 villages and 12 towns, all of which 

iQ 
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are small. The largest towns are Naini Tal (15,164 in hot 
weather and 7,609 in winter with cantonment), Kashipxjr 
(12,023.), and Almora (8,596). Kashipur, Haldwani, Tanak- 
PTJR, Skin AG AK; Kotdwara, and Dwarahat aretheprmcipal 
places of commercial importance. There are many famous Hindu 
temples and places of pilgrimage, chief among which are the 
shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnatk. The tenures* in the hill 
tracts differ considerably from those in the rest of the Provinces* 
Before British rule the normal system had been a kind of ryot- 
wdri. Each village contained a number of cultivators called 
hhaikar, who held hereditary, but not transferable, rights. 
During the Gurkha sux^remacy grants of cultivated land were 
often made to persons who were known as thdtwdn^ the word that 
meaning village or property in a village. Such grants could be 
abrogated at will by the governing power. The hhailcars paid 
to the thatwdn the revenue assessed on the village and, in addition, 
certain dues and small cash rents. On the conquest by the 
British the thdtwdn or, if there were none of these, the khaikars 
received prox)rietary rights. All landholders are now called 
hissaddrs, whatever their origin ; but the name khaikar is used to 
describe the actual occupants of villages which were originally 
granted to a thdtwdn. The khaikars have heritable, but not 
saleable, rights, though sub-letting and even mortgage are allowed. 
They do not pay rent, but pay the Government revenue plus a 
mdlikdnaj which is generally 20 per cent, in Garhwal and 25 per 
cent, in Almora. There are few tenants-at-will, and khaikari 
rights are not acquired by prescription, though they are some- 
times conferred at settlement. The Tarai is administei*ed as a 
Government estate, while in the Bhabar the tenures are partly 
those of the hills and partly those of the Tarai and the j)lain8. 
The gross revenues from all sources raised in this Division have 
been in thousands of rupees : — 

1880 - 81 . 1890 - 91 . 1900 - 01 . 1903 - 04 . 

11 , 25 , 12 , 93 , 15 , 98 , 16 , 37 , 

iDetails by Districts are not tabulated separately, 

Uainx Tal District* — Southern District in the Kumaun 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 28*^ 61' and 29® 
37' N. and between 78® 43' and 80® 5' E., with an area of 2,677 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Districts of 
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Almora and Garhwal ; on the east by Almora and by Nepalese 
territory •, on the west by the Garhwal and Bijnor Districts ; 
and on the south by PiHbhIt, Bareilly^ Moradabad, and the 
Eampur State. About one-sixth of the District lies in the outer 
ranges of the Himalayas, the chief of which is known as Gauaie^ 

These rise abruptly from the plains to a height of 6,000 or 7,000 
feet and are clothed with forest. The scenery is strikingly 
beautiful, and from the tops of the higher peaks, which reach 
a height of nearly 9,000 feet, magnificent views can be obtained 
of the vast level plain to the south, or of the mass of the tangled 
ridges lying north, bounded by the great snowy range which 
forms the central axis of the Himalayas. Immediately below the 
hills stretches a long narrow strip of land called the Bhabar, 
in which the mountain torrents sink and are lost, except during 
the rains, beneath the boulder formation which they themselves 
have made. The Ehabar contains vast forest areas, and is 
scantily cultivated. The remainder of the District is included 
in the damp moist plain known as the Tabai and the Kashipue 
6ahsU, On the northern edge of the Tarai springs appear, 
which gradually form rivers or small streams, and give a verdant 
aspect to the country throughout the year. Kashipar, in the 
south-west corner, is less swampy and resembles the adjoining 
tracts in Eohilkhand. None of the rivers in the District rises 
in the snowy range except the Saeba, which just touches the 
eastern boundary. The main- drainage lines of the hill country 
are those of the Kosi, Gola, and Nandhaur, The Kosi rises 
in the Almora District and the Gola and the Nandhaur in the 
southern slopes of the outer hills. All three rivers even- 
tually join the Ramgakoa, the Gola being known in its lower 
courses as the Kichha, and the Nandhaur as the Deoha, and later 
as the Garra. The smaller watercourses of the Bhabar and Tarai 
are innumerable, and change their names every few miles, but all 
eventually drain into the Eamganga. In the hills are several 
lakes of some size and considerable beauty, the chief being 
Naini Tal, Bhim Tal, Malwa Tal, Sat Tal, Naukuchhiya Tal, and 
Khurpa Tal. 

The flora of the District presents a great variety. In the Botany. 
Tarai the ordinary trees and plants of the plains are found. 

The Bhabar forests consist to a large extent of sal (Shorea 
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robusta ) ; but as the hills are ascended the flora changes rapidly 
and European trees and plants are seen.* 

The Tarai consists of a zone of recently-formed Gangetic 
‘alluvium, while the Bhabar is a gently sloping mass of coarse 
gravels still being formed from the debris brought down by 
'streams from the hills. A sub-Himalayan zone of low hills, 
including the Kotah Dim, which reseiiibles the SiWALiKS, and the 
valley of the Nandhaur, contains deposits of the upj^^er tertiary 
age, chiefly the Nahan sandstone. This zone is separated from 
the Himalayas by a reversed fault. The higher hills comprise 
•an older set of slates and quartzites ; a massive dark dolomite or 
limestone; beds of quartzite and basic lava flows, and possibly 
other schistose and granitic rocks. The steep slopes acted on by 
heavy rainfall have from time to time given way in landslips of 
considerable size.f 

Owing to the wide range of climate and elevation, most of 
the animals of both the plains and hills of upper India are found 
in this District. A few elephants haunt the Bhabar and pai't of 
the Tarai, while tigers and leopards range from the plains to the 
hills. The wolf, jackal, and wild dog are also found. The 
Himalayan black bear (Ursus tibetanus) lives in the hills, and 
the sloth bear (Ursus labiatus) in both Bhabar and Tarai. The 
Sdmbhar or jarmi, spotted deer, swamp deer, hog-deer, barking- 
deer, four-horned antelope, nilgai, antelope, Himalayan chamois 
or gural, and forest goat also occur. Many kinds of snakes 
are found, including immense pythons which sometimes attain a 
length of 30 feet. The District is also rich in bird life and about 
460 species have been recorded. Fish are plentiful, and fishing 
in the lakes and some of the rivers is regulated by the grant of 
licenses. 

The climate of the Tarai and to a lesser extent of the Bhabar 
is exceedingly unhealthy, especially from May to November. 
Few people, except the Tharus and Boksas, who seem feverproof, 
are able to live there long. 


For a complete list of plants found, see Chapter VIII, iV.-lF'. P. 
Cf-azeiteerj Vol. X, 1882. 

t Meeords of Geological Purvey of India, Y (A. XXIII, parts 1 and 4, and 
Vol. XXIV, part 2. T. H, Holland, on Geological Structure of Ull 

elo^et mar Haini Tdl. 
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In the hills the climate is more temperate, and the annual range 
on the higher slopes is from about 26® in January, when snow 
falls in most years, to 85® in June. 

The rainfall varies as much as the climate. At Kashipur, Rainfall, 
south of the Tarai, only 46 inches are received; while at 
Haldwani, in the Bhabar, the average fall is nearly 77. Naini 
Tal is still wetter, and receives 95 inches annually, including 
snow. 

Traditions connect many places in the hills with the story of History, 
the Mahabharata. The earliest historical record is to be found 
in the visit of Hiuen Tsiang, who describes a kingdom of 
Govisana, which was probably in the Tarai and Bhabar, and a 
kingdom of Brahmapura in the hills. The Tarai then apx^ears to 
have relapsed into jungle, while the hills were included in the 
dominion of the Katytiri Rajas, of whom but little is known. 

They were succeeded by the Chands, who claimed to be Sombansi 
Rajputs from Jhusi in the Allahabad District, and first settled 
south of Almora and in the Tarai, The Musalman historians 
mention Kumaun in the 14th century, when Gyan Chand pro- 
ceeded to Delhi and obtained from the Sultan a grant of the 
Bhabar and Tarai as far as the Ganges. The lower hills were, 
however, held by local chiefs, and Kirati Chand (1488 — -1503) 
was the first who ruled the whole of the present District. When 
the Mughal empire was established the Musalmans formed exag- 
gerated ideas of the wealth of the hills, and the governor of the 
adjoining tract occupied the Tarai and Bhabar and attempted 
to invade the hills, but was foiled by natural difficulties. The 
Ain-i"Akbari mentions a sarhdr of Kumaun, but the mahdls 
included in it seem to refer to the submontane tract alone. The 
Chand Rajas were chiefly occupied with the hill tracts; but Baz 
Bahadur (1638 — 1678) visited Shah Jahan at Delhi, and in 1655 
joined the Mughal forces against Garhwal, and recovered the 
Tarai. In 1672 he introduced a poll-tax, the proceeds of which 
were remitted to Delhi as tribute. One of his successors, named 
Debi Chand (1720—1726) took part in the intrigues and con- 
spiracies of the Afghans of Rohilkhand and even faced the 
imperial troops, but was defeated. In 1744 All Muhammad, the 
Rohilla leader, sent a force into the Chand territory and 
penetrated through Bhim Tal in this District to Almora ; but the 
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Rohillas were dtimately driven out. A reconciliation was sub^ 
se<juently effected 5 troops from the hills fought side by side 
with the Eohillas at Panipat in 1761, and the lowlands were in a 
flourishing state. Internal dissensions followed, and the govern- 
ment of the plains became separated from that of the hills, part 
feeing held by the Nawab of Oudh and part by Brahmans from 
the hills. In 1790 the Gurkhas invaded the hill tracts, and the 
Chands were driven to the Bhabar and finally expelled. The 
Tarai and Kashipur were ceded to the British by the Nawab of 
Oudh in 1801 with the rest of Eohilkhand. In 1814 war broke 
out between the British and Nepalese, and a force marched from 
Kashipur in February 1815. Almora fell in two months and 
Kumaun became British territory. The later history of the 
District is a record of administrative details till 1857. The 
inhabitants of the hills took no part in the great Mutiny ; but 
from June there was complete disorder in the plains, and large 
hordes of damits invaded the Bhabar. Unrest was spreading to 
the hills ; but martial law was proclaimed by Sir Henry Ramsay, 
the Commissioner, and the danger passed. The rebels frons 
Eohilkhand seized Haldwani near the foot of the hills, and 
attempts were made to reach Naini Tal, but without success. By 
February, 1868, the rebels were practically cleared out of the 
Tarai, and there was no further trouble. 

There are considerable areas of ruins in the Tarai and 
Bhabar which have not been properly explored. Near Kashipur 
bricks have been found bearing inscriptions of the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. The temple at Bhim Tal built by Baz Bahadur 
in the 17th century is the chief relic of the Chands. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,513 villages. Popnla- 
tion increased considerably between 1872 and 1891, and vas 
then checked by a series of adverse seasons : 263,956 ^ 

jm, 339,667 ; /SPJ, 356,881 ; Jm, 311,237. The Tarai and 
Bhabar contain a large fluctuating population. There are four 
divisions corresponding to the iahslls of Districts in the plains, 
viz. Naiki Tal, the Bhabae, the Tabai, and Kashipue. The 
Bhabar is in charge of a tahsUddr stationed at Haldwani, and 
the Tarai is under a fahsUdar at Kichha. The chief towns are 
the municipalities of Naiot Tal, the District headquarters, and 
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Kashifttb, and the netified area of Haldwani. The following 
table shows the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 



Area in square miles. 

Number of— 

Population. 

Population per pquare 
mile. 

Percentage of variation 
in population between 
1891 and 1901. 

Number of persons able 
to read and write. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

NainI Tal 


433 

1 

451 

43,738 

101 

— 5*5 

3,735 

niiabar ... 

••• 

1,279 

4 

611 

93,445 

73 

^ 72 

6,138 

KasMpur 


189 

2 

147 

55,632 

294 

— 31-6 

2,313 

Tarai 

• tt 

776 

... 

404 

118,422 

153 

— 16*0 

1,741 

District Total 

... 

2,677 

1 

1,513 

311,237 

116 

— 12-7 

12,927 


About 75 per cent, of the population are Hindus and more than 
24 per cent. Musalmans ; but the latter are chiefly found in the 
Tarai and Kashipur, More than 67 per cent, of the total speak 
Western Hindi, 31 per cent. Central Pahari, and one per cent- 
Nepali or Gorkhali. 

In the hills and Bhabar the bulk of the population is Castes and 
divided into three main castes, the Brahmans, Rajputs, and Dorns. 

Each of the two former includes the Khas tribes classed respect- 
ively as Brahmans and Rajputs. The Dorns are the labourers 
and artisans, while the Brahmans and Rajputs are agriculturists. 

In the Tarai and Kashipur are found the ordinary castes of the 
adjoining Districts with a few peculiar to this tract. Rajputs 
number 51,300; Brahmans, 36,000; Dorns, 33,000; and Chamars, 

23,000. The Tharus and Boksas are believed to be of Mongo- 
lian origin and number 16,000 and 4,000 respectively. They 
are the only people who can retain their health in the worst parts 
of the Tarai. In the hills are found three small, but peculiar, 
castes; the Bhotias who come from the border of Tibet; the 
Naiks, who devote their daughters to prostitution, and the Sauns, 
who are miners. Among Musalmans the chief tribes are the 
Shaikhs, 19,000 and Julahas, 13,000. The Rains, 4,000 and the 
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Turks, 4;000, are only found in the submontane tract. Agricul- 
ture supports about 67 per cent, of the total population, and 
general labour 9 per cent. * 

Christian Out of 659 native Christians in 1901 Methodists included 
Missions. 2 qi^ Eoman Catholics 193, Presbyterians 59, and the Anglican 
communion 38. The American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
commenced work at Naini Tal in 1857. 

General In the hill tracts the method of cultivation differs according 

turarcon.^o the situation of land. Plots lying deep in the valleys near 
ditions. rivers are irrigated by small channels, and produce 

a constant succession of wheat and rice. On the hillsides land 
is terraced, and marud, or some variety of bean or a pulse, 
takes the place of rice in alternate years, while wheat is not 
grown continuously unless manure is available. In poorer land 
barley is grown instead of wheat. Potatoes are largely cultivated 
on the natural slope of hillsides from which oak forest has 
been cut. Cultivation in the hills suffers from the fact that 
a, .large proportion of the population migrates to the Bhabar 
in the winter. Agricultural conditions in the Bhabar depend 
almost entirely on the possibility of canal irrigation, and the 
cultivated land is situated near the mouth of a valley in the 
hills. Eice is grown in the autumn, and in the spring rape 
or mustard and wheat are the chief crops. Further south in 
the Tarai and in Kashipur cultivation resembles that of the 
plains generally. In the northern portion the soil is light ; but 
when it becomes exhausted, cultivation shifts. Lower down clay 
is found, which is continuously cultivated. Eice is here the 
chief crop ; but in dry seasons other crops are sown, and the 
spring harvest becomes more important. 

Chief The tenures in the hill tracts have been described in the 

wrl'ta. Kumaun Division. In the Bhabar the majority 

ti sties of villages are managed as Government estates, the tenants being 
cipal^ tenants-at-will and the village managed and the rents collected 
py ^ headman. There are also a few villages held under zamhi- 
ddri tenures peculiar to the tract and, in these, tenants with 
the khaihari occupancy right of the hills are found. Most 
of the Tarai is also a. Government estate. The cultivators, 
though mere tenants-at-will, are never dispossessed as long as 
they pay their rents. In Kashipur the tenures of the plains 
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predominate; but a few villages ai'e also managed as Government 
estates. The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-04 are shown 
beloWj areas being in square miles : — 


TahsU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated, 

Culturable 

waste. 

Naini Tal .. 

433 

54 

13 ! 

19« 

Bhabar ,,, ... 

1,279 

89 

88 

32» 

Kashipur ... ... 

189 

69 

10 

75 

Tarai 

776 

195 

S8 

431 

Total 

2,677 

407 

! 149 

557 


*Iu demarcated area only. 


No crop returns are prepared for the Naini Tal tahsU^ in 
which wheat; barley, rice, and mariia are the main food-crops, 
while a little tea and spices are also grown. Rice and wheat 
are the most important crops in the Tarai and Kashipur, covering 
101 and 87 square miles respectively, or 38 and 33 per cent, 
of the net area croppecf. Gramy maize, and barley are grown 
in smaller areas. Oilseeds covered 24 squai'e miles, and a little 
sugarcane and cotton are produced. There are 5 tea estates 
in the lower hills, but little tea is now produced, and fruit- 
growing is becoming a more important industry. 

The cultivated area in the hill tracts increased by nearly 60 Improve- 
per cent, between 1872 and 1902; but agricultural methods have 
not improved to any marked extent, except in the extension of 
irrigation and of potato cultivation. The cultivated area in the 
Bhabar has also increased, but is entirely dependent on canals. 

In the Tarai and Kashipur cultivation fluctuates considerably 
according to variations in the rainfall. Advances under the 
Ijand Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts are small. 

They are not required in the hills or in the Bhabar. 

The hill cattle are smaller than those of the plains; but Cattle, 
neither breed is of good quality, though attempts have been an4 s^beep, 
made to introduce better strains. Enormous herds are brought 
from the Districts further south for pasture during the hot 
weather. Ponies of a small, but hardy, variety are bred in large 
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Irriga- 

tion. 


PorOfits, 


numbers along the foot of the hills for use as pack-animals, 
Goats and sheep are of the ordinary type, and considerable 
flocks are driven up in the winter from the plains to the Tarai. 
In the hills goats are seldom used to supply milk, but are kept 
for their flesh and manure. 

The total area irrigated in 1903-04 was 149 square miles; 4 
or 5 square miles are irrigated in the hills from channels drawn 
from the rivers and carried along hillsides, besides casual irriga- 
tion from springs and water near the surface. The bulk of the 
irrigation in the rest of the District is from small canals. These 
are drawn in the Bhabar from the rivers whioh flow down from 
hills, supplemented by lakes, which have been embanked to 
hold up more water. Owing to the porous nature of the soil and 
gravel which make up that area, there is a great loss of water, 
and the channels are gradually being lined with masonry. More 
than 200 miles of canal have been built, commanding a total area 
of 110 square miles. In the Tarai the small streams which rise 
as springs near the boundary of the Bhabar were formerly 
dammed by the people to supply irrigation. Immense swamps 
were formed and the tract became extremely unhealthy. Canals 
and drainage systems have, however, been undertaken. The 
canals are chiefly taken from the small streams and are minor 
works. In the east the villagers themselves make the dams and 
channels. The more important canals are maintained by Engi- 
neers, and are divided between the charges of the Engineer 
attached to the Tarai and Bhabar and of the Engineer of the 
Eohilkhand Canals. 

The forests of the District cover an area of about 1,610 
square miles, of which about 900 are reserved and 340 consist 
of protected forests. They are situated partly in the submon- 
tane tract and partly in the hills. In the former tract the 
most valuable product is sal (Shorea rolusta); while sMsham 
(l)albeTgia sis 80 o))lialdu (Ad/wia coTdifoUa )j and khair ( Acacia 
catechu) are also found. Sal extends up to about 3,000 feet, 
and is then replaced by various pines, especially chw (Pinm 
longifolia), and ultimately by various kinds of oak (Quercus 
semicarpifoUa, incana^ and dilatata ). The whole of the waste 
land in the hill tracts has now been declared protected forest to 
prevent further denudation, which had begun to threaten the 
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cultivation in the river beds. Most of the reserved forest area is 
included in the Naini Tal, Kumaun, and Garhwal forest divisions, 
and accounts are not kept separately for the District. The 
receipts are, however, large, and amount to 2 or 3 lakhs annually. 

The mineral products are various, but have not proved of Minerals, 
great value. Building stone is abundant, and lime is manufac- 
tured at several places. Iron was worked for a time both by 
Government and by private enterprise; but none is extracted 
now. Copper is also to be found, but is not worked. A little 
gold is obtained by washing the sands of the Dhela and Phika 
rivers, and other minor products are alum, gypsum, and sulphur. 

Cotton cloth of good quality is largely woven in the south- Arts md 
west of the District, especially at Jaspur, and is dyed or printed 
locally for export to the hills. Elsewhere only the coarsest 
material is produced for local use. In the hill tracts a coarse 
variety of cloth, sacking, and ropes are woven from goats^ 
hair. There are no other industries of importance. A brewery 
is situated close to Naini Tal, which employs about 60 hands. 

The District as a whole imports piece-goods, salt, and metals, 
while the chief exports are agricultural and forest produce. The 
hill tracts supply potatoes, chillies, ginger, and forest produce, 
and import grain from the Bhabar. The surplus products of the 
latter tract consists of grain, forest produce, and rapeseed. 

There is little trade to or from the Tarai. A considerable 
through traffic between the interior of the Himalayas and the 
plains is of some importance to this District. Ifaini Tal is the 
chief mart in the hills, while Haldwani, Eamnagar, CHorgallia, 
and Kaladhungi are situated in the Bhabar, and Jaspur and 
Kashipur are the principal markets in the plains. 

The only railway is the Kohilkhand-Kumaun line from Railways 
Bareilly to Kathgodam at the foot of the hills below Nalni Tal; 
but extensions are contemplated from Lalkua on this line vid 
Kashlpur to Eamnagar, and from Moradabad on the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Eailway to Kashipur. There are 737 miles of road, 
of which 173 are metalled and are in charge of the Public Works 
department. The cost of the metalled roads is charged to Pro- 
vincial funds, while 226 miles of unmetalled roads are maintained 
by the District board and 337 by the Tarai and Bhabar estate 
funds. . The chief road is that from Bareilly through Kathgodam 
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to Eanikhet and Almora^ passing close to Naini TM. Another 
road from Moradabad through Kashipur and Eamnagar also 
leads to Eanikhet. 

Famines. Eamines are practically unknown in this District^ though 
high prices cause distress among the lowest classes. A serious 
failure of rain in the hills has never happened ; and although 
deficiency injures the crops^ the hill people depend largely on 
the Bhabar, in which irrigation is drawn from permanent sources. 
The Tarai suffers more from excessive rain than from drought, 
and the canal system protects every part of the low country 
except Kashipur, where scarcity was experienced in 1896. 

District The District is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner, who is 
s?on^^and assisted by a member of the Indian Civil Service 

Btafe, and by a Deputy Collector, who are stationed at Kaini Tal. 
The Kashipur tahsU forms a sub-division in charge of another 
Deputy Collector, who resides at Kashipur except during the 
rains, A special superintendent manages the Tarai and Bhabar 
Government estates. A tahsUdar is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each tahaU except Kaini Tal and Kashipur, where 
there is a naih tahsUdcir. In addition to the ordinary District 
staff there is an Engineer in charge of canals and other public 
works in the estates, and the forests are divided between several 
forest divisions. 

Civil Jus. Naini Tal is administered as a non-regulation tract, and 
Crimo^ the same officers exercise civil, revenue, and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, In civil matters the Commissioner of Kumaun sits as a 
High Court, while the Deputy Commissioner has powers of a 
District Judge, and his assistants and the tahsUdars have civil 
powers for the trial of suits. The Commissioner is also Sessions 
Judge in subordination to the High Court at Allahabad. There 
is little crime in the hill tracts; but dacoities are fairly common 
in the Tarai and Bhabar, and this is the most serious form of 
crime. The imoximity of the Eampur State favours the escape 
of criminals. 

A District of Naini Tal was first formed in 1891. Before 

Revenue that date the hill tracts and the Bhabar had been included 
aaminis- , , , , , 

tration. m what was then the Kumaun, but is now called the Almora 
District. The parganas included in Kashipur and the Tarai 
Fere for long administered as parts of the adjoining Districts 
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of Moraclabad and Bareilly. About 18 61, after many changes 
a Tarai District was formed, to which in 1870 Kashipnr was 
added. The tract was at the same time placed under the 
Commissioner of Kiimaun. 

The first settlement of the hill tracts and Bhabar in 1815 
was based on the demands of the Gurkhas and amounted to 
Es. 17,000, the demand being levied by parganas or patUs 
(a sub-division of the p>argana)y and not by villages, and being 
collected through headmen. Short-term settlements were made 
at various dates, in which the revenue fixed for each patti 
was distributed over villages by the zammdars themselves. 
The first regular settlement was carried out between 1842 and 
1846, and this was for the first time preceded by a partial 
survey where boundary disputes had occurred, and by the prepa- 
ration of a record-of-rights. The revenue so fixed amounted to 
Es. 36,000. A revision was carried out between 1863 and 1873 ; 
but the management of the Bhabar had by this time been 
separated from that of the hills. In the latter a more detailed 
survey was made. Settlement operations in the hills differ from 
those in the plains as competition rents are non-existent. The 
valuation is thus made by classifying soil, and estimating the 
produce of each class. The revenue fixed in the hill pattis alone 
amounted to Es. 84,900, and this was raised to Es. 50,300 at 
the latest assessment made between 1900 and 1902. The latter 
figure in(dudes the rent of potato clearings, which are treated as 
. a Government estate, and also revenue which has been assigned, 
the actual sum payable to Government being Es. 43,100. There 
was for many years very little advance in the cultivation of the 
Bhabar, the revenue from which in 1843 was only Es. 12,700. 
In 1850 it was placed in charge of Captain (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Earn say, who was empowered to spend any surplus 
above the fixed revenue on improving the estate. The receipts 
at once increased by leaps and bounds as irrigation was provided 
and other improvements were made. Eevenue continued to be 
assessed as in the hills in the old settled villages, while the new 
cultivation was treated as a Government estate. The first revi- 
sion in 1864 yielded Es. 60,000, of which Es, 4,000 represented 
rent, and the total receipts rose to a lakh in 1869, 1*4 lakhs in 
1879, nearly 2 lakhs in 1889, and 2*4 lakhs in 1903. Of the 
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latter figure Es, 57,000 are assessed as revenue and Es. 1,85,000 
as rent. The greater part of the Tarai is held as a Government 
estate, and its fiscal history is extremely complicated as portions 
of it were for long administered as part of the adjacent Districts. 
The land revenue in 1885 amounted to Es. 70,000 and the rental 
demand to about 2 lahhs. The latter item was revised in 1895 
when rents were equalized, and the rental demand is now about 
2*6 lakhs. Kashipur was settled as part of the Moradabad Dis- 
trict, and at the revisions of 1843 and 1879 the revenue demand 
was about a lakh. A revision is now (1904) being made. The 
total demand for revenue and rent in the District is thus about 
7 lakhs. The gross revenues are included in those of the 
Ktjmauk DivisiO]sr. 

Local self- There are two municipalities, Kashipor and Nai^ti Tal, 
and a notified area, Halbwaot, and 4 towns are administered 
under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local affairs 
are managed by the District board ; but a considerable expen- 
diture on roads, education, and hospitals is also incurred in the 
Government estates from Provincial funds. The District board 
had an income of Es. 37,000 and an expenditure of Es. 82,000 
in 1903-04, the latter including Es. 42,000 spent on roads and 
buildings. 

Police and The Superintendent of Police and a single circle inspector 

Jails. charge of the whole of the Kumaun Division. In the hill 

tract of this District there are no regular police except in the town 
of Xaini Tal and at 3 outposts, the duties of the police being 
discharged by the patwaris, who have a higher position than 
in the plains. There is one reserve inspector, and the force 
includes 37 subordinate officers and 135 constables, besides 83 
municipal and town police, and 162 rural and road police. The 
number of police-stations is 11. A jail has recently been built 
. at Haldwani. 

Edaca- The population of this District is above the average as 

tion. ^regards literacy, and 4*2 per cent. (7T males and -5 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The Musalmarrs are especially 
backward, and only 2 per cent, of these were literate. In 1880- 
81 there were only 16 public schools with 427 pupils ; but after 
the formation of the new District education was rapidly pushed 
.on, and by 1900-01, 60 schools contained 1,326 pupils. In 
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1903^04 there were 93 public schools with 2,277 pupils, including 
82 girls, besides 13 private schools with 170 pupils. Only 200 
pupils in public and private schools were reading in advanced 
classes. Two schools were managed by Government and 77 
by the District and municipal boards. The expenditure of 
Rs. 12,000 was met almost entirely by local and Provincial 
ftmds. These figures do not include the 9 European schools in 
Naini TiJi, which contain about 350 boys and 250 girls. 

There are 14 hospitals and dispensaries in the District, Hospitals 
having accommodation for 104 in-patients. In 1903, 78,000 pensades. 
cases were treated, of which 1,040 were those of in-patients, 
and 1,687 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year amounted to Es. 49,000. 

In 1903-04, 11,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, Vaccina- 
giving an average of 37 per 1,000, (J. E. Goudge, Settlement 
RepoTt) Almord and Hill Faith of Naim Tdl^ 1903 ; H. E, 

Nevill, District Gazetteer, 1904.) 

NainJ Tal TahsiL— A part of the Nairn Tal District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Dhyanirao, Chhakhata 
Pahar, Pahar Kota, Dhaniyakot, Ramgarh, Kutauli, and Mahriiri, 
and lying between 29° 9' and 29° 37' N. and 79° 9' and 79° 

56' E., with an area of 433 square miles. Population fell from 
46,139 in 1891 to 43,738 in 1901. There are 451 villages, but 
only one town, Naihi Tal, which is the District headquarters in 
the hot weather; population, 7,609 in winter and in summer 
15,164. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 33,000 
and for cesses Rs, 5,000. The density of population, 101 to the 
square mile, is higher than the density in Himalayan tracts as a 
rule. This tract lies entirely in the hills, and is in the charge of 
a peshkdr or naib tahsUdar, In 1903-04, 54 square miles were 
cultivated, of which 13 were irrigated either by small channels 
from rivers or by canals. 

Bhabar. — A portion of the Naini Tal District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Chhakhata Bhabar, 
Chaubhainsi Bhabar, Kaladhungi, Chilkiya, and Kota Bhabar, 
and lying between 28° 51' and 29° 35' N. and 78° 57' and 
80° 13' E., with an area of 1^279 square miles. Population 
fell from 100,178 in 1891 to 93,445 in 1901. There are 511 
villages and 4 towns, the largest being HALDWAHi,the cold weather 
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headquarters of the District, population 6,624. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 13,000 and no cesses are levied. 
The density of population, 73 to the square mile, is the lowest in 
the District, This tract consists of a long narrow strip of land 
immediately below the hills, and a great part of it is covered 
with thick forest or dense jungle. The hill torrents sink into 
the porous mass of gravel, boulders, and earth which make 
up the Bhabar, and except during the rains water can hardly 
be obtained. Cultivation is thus entirely dependent on canal 
irrigation, by means of which magnificent crops of oilseeds are 
raised. The population is largely migratory, and moves up to the 
hills in the hot weather, returning in ISTovember. The greater 
part of the cultivated land is held directly from the state as land- 
lord. Including rents the gross income from the land is about 
1*4 lakhs. In 1903-04, 89 square miles were cultivated, almost 
the whole area being irrigated. 

Kashipur TahsiL — South-western tahsU and sub-division of 
Naini Tal District, United Provinces, conterminous with pargana 
of same name, and lying between 29® 7' and 29® 22' N. and 
79® 4' and 79® 43' E., with an area of 189 square miles. Popu- 
lation fell from 73,168 in 1891 to 55,632 in 1901, the rate of 
decrease being the largest in the District. There are 147 villages 
and tw^o towns, Kashipue, the taJml headquarters, population, 
12,023 and Jaspue (6,480). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Rs. 90,000 and for cesses Es. 11,000. The density 
of population, 294 to the square mile, is the highest in the Dis- 
trict, and this tahsU resembles the adjoining parts of Eohilkhand. 
It lies entirely in the plains, and is not so damp as the Tarai. 
In 1903-04, 69 square miles were cultivated, of which 10 were 
irrigated, almost entirely by canals, 

Tarai- — Southern portion of Naini Tal District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bazpur, Gadarpur, 
Kichha, Kilpuri, Nanakmata, and Bilhen, and lying between 28® 
43' and 29® 26' N. and 78® 53' and 80® 5' E., with an area of 776 
square miles. Population fell from 137,396 in 1891 to 118,422 in 
1901. There are 404 villages, but no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 70,000 and for cesses Es. 1,700. The 
density of population, 153 to the square mile, is lower than in the 
adjacent tracts to the south, and the Tarai is a damp malarious 
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traet which can only be safely inhabited for certain parts of the 
year; except by the Thanis and Boksas. The drainage of the 
outer Himalayas; after sinking to an unknown depth in the 
boulder beds of the Bhabar; reappears here in a line of springs 
which gradually form into small streams; from which canals are 
drawn. Rice is the great staple of cultivation. Out of 195 
square miles cultivated in 1903-04; 38 were irrigated; chiefly by 
canals. Most of the Tarai is managed as a Government estate; 
and the rents amount to about 2*5 lakhs in addition to the 
revenue stated above, 

Gagar. — A range of mountains in the Naini Tal and 
Almora Districts; United Provinces; forming a portion of the 
outer Himalayan range j situated between 29° 14' and 29° 30' N. 
and between 79° 7' and 79° 37' E, This range is also known as 
Gargachal; from the legend that the rishiy Garg; once dwelt on 
it. The chain runs along the southern border of the Districts; 
parallel to the plains, from the Kosi river to the Kali, and 
presents a line of higher elevation than any ranges between 
it and the main ridge of the central Himalayas. The highest 
peak is Badhantola, 8,612 feet, while the steep cliff of China, 
which towers above the lake and town of Nainl Tal, reaches 
a height of 8,568 feet. The average elevation is from 6,000 
to 8,000 feet. Forests of cypress, tun (Gedrela toona), fir, 
and other timber trees clothe the steep hillsides except where 
they have been cleared for potato cultivation, 

Haldwani. — Notified area and headquarters of the Bhabar 
tahsM tract; District Naini Tal, United Provinces; situated in 
29° 3' N. and 79° 32' E., on the road from Bareilly to Naini Tal 
and on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. Population, 
6,624 (1901 ). The name is derived from the haldu ( Adina cordi- 
folia) trees which abound in the neighbourhood. Haldwani was 
founded in 1834 as a mart for the hill peoi^le who visit the Bhabar 
in the cold weather. It has now become the winter headquarters 
of the officers of the Kumaun Division and Naini Tal District. 
Besides the offices it contains a small jail, and a dispensary, and 
is the headquarters of a tahsilddr. Between 1897 and 1904 
Haldwani was administered as a municipality, the average income 
and expenditure in 4 years ending 1901 being Rs. 9,700 and 
JR-S-S^lOO respectively. In 1903-04 the income was Rs. 14,000, 
^ ^ 2a 
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the chief item being rents and fees, Es. 5,500, and the expen- 
diture was Es. 13,000. Haldwani is the principal mart in the 
Bhabar, and exports oilseeds, forest produce, and the products 
of the hills. There are 2 schools with 77 pupils. 

Jaspur. — ^Town in talml Kashipur, District Naini Tal, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 17' N. and 78° 50' E. 
Population, 6,480 (1901). The town is of modern growth and 
contains few brick houses. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an annual income and expenditure of about Es. 2,000. 
There is a considerable manufacture of cotton cloth by Julahas, 
who reside here, and also some trade in sugar and timber. 

Eashipur Town. — Municipality aSid headquarters of the 
Kashipur sub-division. District Naini TM, United Provinces, 
situated in 29° 18' N. and 78° 51' E. It lies on a road from 
Moradabad, and a railway from the same place has been pro- 
jected. Population 12,023 (1901). Near the town are situated 
extensive ruins of forts and temples which were identified by 
General Cunningham with the capital of the kingdom of Govisana, 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim in the 7th century. There are 
several tanks in the neighbourhood, one of which is called after 
Drona, the tutor of the Pandava brothers. A brick inscribed 
in characters of the 3rd or 4th century A.D. was recently found 
here. The modern town is named after its founder, Kashi Xath, 
the governor of the pargana, in the 16th or 17th century. In 
the latter half of the 18th century Nand Earn, the governor, 
became practically independent of the Chand Eaja of Almora; 
and his nephew, Shib Lai, was in possession at the date of the 
cession to the British in 1801. Kashipur contains a fair-sized 
bazar with brick-built houses ; -but outside of this the houses 
are chiefly of mud. The largest building is the residence of 
the Eaja, who is descended from an illegitimate branch of the 
Chand Eajas of Almora. Besides the usual courts there is a 
dispensary. Kashipur has been a municipality since 1872. In 
the 10 years ending 1901, the average income and expenditure 
were Es. 11,000. In 1903-04 the income was Es. 14,000, chiefly 
fiom tolls, Es. 5,000, and a tax on circumstances and property, 
Es. 3,000, and the expenditure was Es. 12,000. There is a 
flourishing trade in cloth, metal vessels, and hiE produce. The 
municipality supports a school attended by 75 pupils. 
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Kathgodam (Timber clep6t). — ^Village in the Bhabar, Dis- 
trict Naini Tal, United Provinces, situated in 29^ 10' N. and 
79° 33' E.^ at the terminus of the Eohilkhand and Kumaun 
Eailway* Population 375 (1901). The place has only become 
of importance since the railway was extended from Haldwani, 
the former terminus. It is now the starting-point for the ascent 
to the hill stations of Naini Tal, Eanikhet, and Almora. Kath- 
goclam is administered together with Eanibagh, 3 miles away on 
the tonga road, under Act SX of 1856, the annual income 
and expenditure being about Es. 800. Eanibagh has a popula- 
tion of 644, and is situated at the junction of the tonga road 
with bridle-paths to various places in the hills. It is an important 
stage in the trade route to the interior, 

Mukteswar Village in the Himalayas, Naini 

Tal District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 28' N. and 
79° 39' E,, at an elevation of 7,500 to 7,700 feet. Up to 1893 
the village was only distinguished by its shrines and a small 
temple. It was then selected as the site of a laboratory for the 
manufacture of serum to protect cattle against rinderj)est. The 
laboratory was completed in 1898, but was burnt down in 
1899 and rebuilt by 1901. It stands in an enclosure of about 
3,000 acres, part of which is occupied by oak and pine forest ; a 
fruit garden started many years ago has also been included, and 
a meteorological observatory is maintained. In addition to the 
supply of serum for use in epidemics of rinderpest, a serum for 
anthrax, mallein, turberculin, and tetanus anti-toxin are prepared. 
Eesearches are being conducted in the etiology of diseases 
affecting animals, such as rinderpest, anthrax, surra, lymphan- 
gitis epizootica, and glanders, and District board veterinary 
assistants from the United Provinces and the Punjab are 
instructed in the use of various kinds of serum. The annual 
expenditure is about Es. 50,000. 

Haini Tal Town. — Municipality, cantonment, and head- 
quarters of the Xaini Tal District, United Provinces, situated in 
29° 24' X. and 79° 28'E., in a valley of the Gagae. range of 
the outer Himalayas. Population 15,164 in September 1900 and 
7,609 in March 1901, including that of the small cantonment. 
Up to 1839 the efface was only resorted to by the herdsmen 
of surrounding villages, and though it was mentioned by the 
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Commissioner in official reports, he does not appear to have 
visited it. It was then discovered by a European, and from 1842 
it increased rapidly in size and prosperity. At the time of the 
Mutiny, Naini Tal was a well-known sanitarium and formed a 
refuge for the fugitives from the neighbouring Districts in Eohil- 
khand. Soon afterwards it became the summer headquarters of 
Government, and it is now also the headquarters of the Commis- 
sioner of Kumaun and of a Conservator of Forests. In Septem- 
ber 1880, after three days’ continuous rain, a landslip occurred, 
which caused the death of 43 Europeans and 108 natives, besides 
damage to property amounting to about 2 lakhs. Since this 
disastrous occurrence a complete system of drainage has been 
carried out at great expense. The valley contains a pear-shaped 
lake, a little more than two miles in circumference, and reaching 
to a depth of 93 feet. On the north and south rise steep hillsides 
clothed by rich forest trees, among which oaks predominate* 
On the western bank is situated a considerable area of more gently 
sloping land, from which a level recreation-ground has been 
excavated. The upper bazar stands above this, and the houses 
occupied by the European residents are scattered about on 
the sides of the valley. East of the lake the lower bazar is built 
on the outer edge of the range. The surface of the water is 6,3,50 
feet above sea-level and the highest peaks are China (8,568) 
on the north, Deopatha (7,987) on the west, and Ayarpatha 
(7,461) on the south. The residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
was completed in 1900, and is a handsome building standing 
in spacious grounds. The principal public buildings include the 
Government Secretariat, the District offices, the Eamsay Hospital 
for Europeans, and male and female dispensaries for natives. 
There is also an important station of the American Methodist 
Mission. Naini Tal has been a municipality since 1845. In 
the 10 years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure 
were 1| lakhs, including loan funds. The income in 1903-04 
was 1-7 lakhs including house tax Es. 34,000, tolls Es. 93,000, 
water-rate Es. 23,000, and conservancy tax Es. 21,000, and the 
expenditure was 1*4 lakhs, including repayment of loans and 
interest Es. 23,000, maintenance of water-supply and drainage 
Es. 84,000, and conservancy Es. 26,000. Drinking water is 
derived from springs and is pumped up to reservoirs 4t the top 
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of hills and distributed by gravitation. More than 4 lakhs have 
been spent on water-supply and drainage^ and the introduction 
of a scheme of electric light is contemplated. The trade of the 
town is chiefly comprised in the supply of the wants of the 
summer visitors ; but there is some through traffic with the hills. 

Three schools for natives contain 220 pupils, and 5 schools for 
European boys have 350 pupils and 4 for girls 200. 

Almora District. — North-eastern District in the Kumaun Bound- 
Division, United Provinces, lying between 29® 26' and 30® 49' configura- 
N. and between 79® 2' and 80® 30' E., with an area of ^^419 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the east river 
by the Kffii river, which divides it from Nepal; on the south 
by the Naini Tal District; and on the north-west by Garhwal 
District. With the exception of a small area, the whole of this 
vast tract lies within the Himalayas, stretching from the outer 
rampart which rises abruptly from the plains, across a maze of 
ranges to the great central chain of snowy peaks and beyond this 
to the borders of the Tibetan plateau. The south-east corner 
extends into the Bhabar, a small tract at the foot of the hills 
which is largely covered with forest, and resembles the Bhabab 
of Naini Tal District. For 40 or 60 miles north of the outer 
ranges the hills form ridges with an average height of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, sometimes rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. The ridges 
are distinct, though their windings and minor spurs give the 
beholder the impression of an inextricable tangle, and each ridge 
runs with a general direction from south-east to north-west and 
ends in a snowy peak in the central chain. North of a line from 
Kapkot to Askot the general elevation increases, glaciers appear, 
and finally the limit of perpetual snow is reached. On the 
western boundary, and partly situated in Garhwal, is the Trisul 
Mountain, named from its triple peaks having a fanciful resem- 
blance to a trident, and ranging from 22,300 to 23,400 feet. 

To the north-east of Trisul is Nanda Devi, with an elevation of 
25,661 feet, the highest mountain in the British Empire; and 
Nanda Kot, the couch of the great goddess Nanda, with a height 
of 22,538 feet. East of these is a magnificent mass of snow-clad 
mountains called Panch Chulhi, the two highest peaks reaching 
an elevation of 22,673 and 21,114 feet respectively. Another 
ridge with a mean elevation of 18,000 feet lies along the Tibetan 
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frontier and forms the water parting between the drainage 
system of the Indus and Sutlej on the north and the Kali on the 
south. Most of the drainage of the Almorfi District is carried 
off by the Kali or Sarda. Its tributaries flow in the valleys 
between the lower ranges of hills; the Dhauligangfi^ and the 
Goriganga rising in glaciers^ the Sarju and Eamganga (East) 
rising just below the snow line^ and the Gomatl, Lahuvati^ and 
Ladhiya in the outer hills. A long watershed runs down the 
western border ; but in the south it is pierced by the Eamganga 
(West) and by the Kosi, which are the principal rivers not form- 
ing affluents of the Kali. Apart from small areas in the river 
bedSj and a few elevated plateaux there are no areas of even 
tolerably level land above a height of 3,000 feet. 

The flora of the district presents a striking variety, rang- 
ing from the submontane tropical growths of the Bhabar, through 
the temperate zone where cedars, oaks, pines, and rhododendra 
are found, and the higher ranges where thickets of willow and 
birch appear, to the lofty hillsides forming open pasture land, 
which is richly adorned in summer with the brilliantly-coloured 
alpine species of flowers. 

The southern boundary of Almora begins among the prob- 
ably very ancient, but unfosslliferous, slates, schistose slates, 
quartz-schists, and occasional massive limestones, sometimes 
marmorised, of the lower Himalayas. These become invaded 
by enormous masses of gneissose granite in the central region 
of the main chain of snowy peaks, when their metamorphism 
is proportionately greater ; but this area has only been super- 
ficially examined. On the northern side of the central axis 
the gi’eat series of sedimentary marine deposits, extending from 
lower Silurian to cretaceous, make this elevated tract excep- 
tionally rich from a geological point of view, and unsurpassed 
in any other part of India. 

The District is rich in animal life. Elephants, tigers, the 
sloth bear, black and brown bears, leopards, wild dogs, wild pig, 
various species of deer and chamois, and the yak or Himalyan ox 
are found in different parts. The rivers abound in fish, including 
the mahseer, and many varieties of birds are found. In the 
Bhabar and lower hills immense pythons are sometimes seen. 
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The Bhabar is sub-tropical in climate^ but the southern Climate 
portion of the hill tract is more temperate, though the heat in the peratuxe. 
deep valleys is occasionally intense. 

The outer ranges receive a heavy precipitation during theEainfall. 
rains, and the annual fall there is about 80 inches. This rapidly 
decreases to about 40 inches immediately north of the outer 
barrier. No records are kept of the fall of rain and snow 
in the higher country near the snow line; but it is much greater 
than in the central part of the District. 

Tradition connects many places in the hills with episodes History, 
in the religious books of the Hindus, especially the Mahabharata. 

The earliest historical account of the hill country is that given 
by the Chinese pilgrim in the 7th century, who describes a king- 
dom, named Brahmapura, situated in the hills and inhabited by 
a hardy and uncultivated people. It was bounded by the snowy 
mountains, near which resided a people who were ruled by a 
woman. The earliest dynasty known is that of the Katyuris, 
eventually supplanted by the Chand Eajas, the former reigning 
at Baijnath in the Katyiir valley, at which place and also at 
Dwarahat architectural remains are still extant. The Chand 
Rajas, of whom the first, Som Chand, is said to have come from 
Jhtjsi, near Allahabad, probably in the 10th century of our 
era, had their established seat of government at Champawat in 
Kali Kumaun. 

In 1563 A.D., the Chands having obtained full authority 
over all the petty chiefs, including the last descendant of the 
Katyuris, the capital was transferred to Almora by Eaja Kalyan 
Chand. His son, Rudra Chand, was a contemporary of Akbar, 
and made his obeisance to that emperor at Lahore in 1687. 

The Muhammadan rulers never obtained a fixed footing in the 
hills; but in 1744 All Muhammad Khan sent a force to invade 
Kumaun, The resistance of the Chand Rajas was weak and 
ineffectual. The Rohillas captured and plundered Almora. 
Though their stay in Kumaun was short, its results to the 
Province are bitterly remembered ; and its mischievous, though 
zealously religious, character is still attested by the mutilated 
sculptures of some of the Kumaun temples. The Rohillas 
remained in the hills for seven months, when, disgusted with the 
climate -and the hardships that they were forced to suffer, they 
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accepted a bribe of three lakhs of rupees and returned to the 
plains. But Ali Muhammad Khan was not satisfied with the 
conduct of his lieutenants ; and three months after their retreat, 
at the commencement of 1745, the Eohillas returned. They were 
defeated at the very entrance of the hills near Barakheri, and 
made no further attempt on Kumaun. These were the first and 
last Muhammadan invasions of the hills. The Delhi emperors 
never exercised any direct authority in Kumaun, although it was 
necessary for the Eaja to admit their nominal supremacy for the 
sake of his possessions in the plains. These events were followed 
by disturbances and revolutions in Kumaun itself ; and within 
the next thirty years the hill Eajas lost all the country which they 
had held in the plains, except the tract known as the Bhabar. 

In the middle of the 18th century, the Gurkha tribe, under 
their chief, Prithwi Narayan, had made themselves masters of the 
most important part of the present kingdom of Nepal. His 
successors determined, in 1790, to attack Kumaun. The Gurkha 
forces crossed the Kali, and advanced upon Almora through 
Gangoli and Kali Kumaun. The titular Eaja of Kumaun fled 
to the plains, and the whole of his territory was annexed to the 
other conquests of the Gurkhas. The Nepalese rule lasted 
twenty-four years and was of a cruel and oppressive character. 
In the early part of the present century the Gurkhas had been 
making numerous raids in the British possessions lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas. All remonstrance was unavailing; and 
in December, 1814, it was finally resolved to wrest Kumaun 
from the Gurkhas and annex it to the British possessions, as no 
legitimate claimant on the part of the Chands was then in exist- 
ence. Harak Deo Joshi, the minister of the last legitimate 
Eaja of Kumaun, warmly espoused the British side. At the end 
of January, 1815, everything was ready for the attack on Kumaun. 
The whole force consisted of 4,500 men with two 6-pounder guns. 

The first successful event on the British side during this 
war was the capture of Almora by Colonel Nicholls on 26th 
April, 1815. On the same day Chandra Bahadur Sah, one of the 
principal Gurkha chiefs, sent a flag of truce to Colonel Nicholls, 
requesting a suspension of hostilities and oflfering to treat for 
the evacuation of Kumaun. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was 
deputed to hold a personal conference with Bam Sah, the Nepalese 
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commander at Almora; and on the following day the negotiation 
was brought to a close by the conclusion of a convention^ under 
which the Gurkhas agreed to evacuate the province and all its 
fortified places. It was stipulated that they should be allowed 
to retire across the Kali with their military stores and private 
property, the British providing the necessary sup^clies and car- 
riage. As a pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the 
fort of Lalmandi (now fort Moira) was the same day surren- 
dered to the British troops. Captain Hearsey, who had been 
taken and imprisoned at Almora, was released at the same time. 

The Gurkhas were escorted across the Kali by our troops, and 
the British took possession of Kumaun and Garhwal. 

Some interesting rock sculptures resembling the cup mark- Archaao* 
ings of European countries have been found in various places* 

An inscription of the Katyuri Eajas is preserved at Bageshwar, 
but unfortunately is not dated, and Baijnath was once the 
capital of the same line. Champawat was the residence of the 
Chand Eajas and contains some interesting ruins. A large 
number of copper-plate grants are preserved in the temples of the 
District, and many others are in possession of private individuals. 

* There are 4,928 villages, but only 2 towns. Population The 
is increasing steadily : 187^^ 354,579 ; 1881^ 360,967 ; 1891 
416,868; 1901, 465,893. A considerable annual migration takes 
place during the winter from the villages situated near the snows 
to more temperate parts, and from the outer hills to the Bhabar, the 
movement being reversed in the summer. There are two tahsUs, 
Almora and Champawat, each named from the place at its 
headquarters. The chief towns are the municipality of Almora 
and the cantonment of Eanikhet. The following table gives 
the main statistics of population in 1901 : — 


Tahsll. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Humber of — 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of var- 
iation in popu- 
lation between 
1891 and 1901. 

Humber of per- 
sons able to 
read and write. 

os* 

d 

o 

E-f 

oa 

03 

&0 

> : 

Champawat 

Almora 

Total ... 

2,255 

3,164 

"2 

1,462 

3,466 

122,023 

343,870 

54 

109 

+ 19-7 
+ 7-3 

j— 

6,676 

19,753 

5,419 

2 

4,928 

465,893 

86 

+ 11*7 

26,428 
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Hindus number nearly 99 per cent, of the total population- 
There are also 4;061 Musalmans^ 1^27 Christians^ and 217 Bud-^ 
dhists. The density of population is very low owing to the 
desolate nature of a large area in the District. Central Pahaii 
is the language ordinarily spoken^ the particular dialeot being 
called Knmauni ; but 8,000 persons speak Bhotia, and a few 
jungle tribes are found with a peculiar language of their own. 
Castes About 97 per cent, of the entire Hindu population are includ- 

pacious. ®d in the three castes Eajput or Kshattri, Brahman, and Dora^ 
who number 224,000, 112,000, and 99,000 respectively. The 
Kshattris and Brahmans are divided into two main classes accord- 
ing as they claim to have come from the plains or belong to the 
great Khas tribe which is identified by some writers with the 
people, of a similar name mentioned by the classical writers. 
The Dorns are labourers and artisans, and with the extension of 
trade and road building some of them are rapidly acquiring 
wealth. Among castes peculiar to the hills may bo mentioned 
the Ehotias, who are probably of Tibetan origin, and were 
formerly Buddhists, but are rapidly becoming Hinduised, 9,100, 
and the Gurkhas, 1,100. More than half of the Musalmans are 
Sheikhs. Agriculture supports 92 per cent, of the population, 
Clirlstlaii There were 1,029 native Christians in the District in 1901, 
Missions, 623 were Methodists and 163 Congregationalists. The 

London Mission has worked in Almora since 1850, and the 
American Methodist Mision since 1859. 

General Cultivation depends largely on altitude and situation. The 

tnral^con villages lying between a height of 3,000 and 5,000 feet and 
ditions. having access to forest land and grazing, and also to level land 
near the banks of a river, are best off. Two crops are taken, as a 
rule, in the autumn and spring; but in the snow valleys of 
the extreme north, wheat or plidpar (Fagopysiim tatccrimm) 
is sown in May and i-eaped in November. When cultivation 
extends above 6,000, it is usually inferior in style and produce. 
As the country consists almost entirely of ranges of hills the 
cultivated area is chiefly confined to terraces, except where the 
river valleys axe sufficiently wide to allow cultivation. 

Chief The tenures of the District are those found in the Ktjmaun 

fcurai sta- Divisioi^'. In 1903-04, 463 square miles or 9 per cent, of the 
total area were cultivated. No record is prepared of the area under 

crops. 
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each crop. The i3tax>le food-crops arc mcmm and rice in the 
autumn and wheat and barley in the springy marmt and wheat 
covering larger areas than rice and barley. Inferior millets^ 
maize, and vegetables are also grown. Near the snows barley, 
flia'par, and chvjCh (AniaTCintibs faniciilahis) are cultivated. 

The other products of the hills are turmeric, ginger, chillies, and 
potatoes. Tea plantations cover about 2,100 acres. 

Between 1872 and 1902 the cultivated area increased by Improve- 
about 22 per cent. Cultivation in the hills entails continual ^gTicul-^ 
improvement, as each year more stones are removed from the 
terraces, the retaining walls are strengthened and slopes are 
levelled. Improved communications have also led to a rise 
in prices. The wealthier men plant English fruit trees near 
tht^ir villages. Very few advances are made under the Acts^ 
though in 1891-92 they reached the sum of Rs. 24,000. 

The domestic cattle are small and usually red or black, Cattle, 
resembling the Kerry cow in appearance. In the Bhotia villages andsleep: 
in the north the yak, and hybrids between the yah and ordinary 
kine, are used for carrying purposes. The ponies bred loyally 
are not of good quality, though much used as pack-animals 
Sheep and goats are bred in all parts and are kept chiefly for 
their manure and wool, but are also used as beasts of burden 
Attempts have been made to improve the breed by crossing with 
Tibetan, English, and Australian stock, but with no perceptible 
results. 

About 8 per cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated. Irrka* 
Water is supplied from long channels loading along the hillsides 
or by diverting water from the hill streams as required. Springs 
are also used. There are no wells, and water is never raised by 
artificial means. In the Bhabar, irrigation is supplied by a 
small canal from the Sarda. 

The reserved forests cover more than 100 square miles, and Forests, 
a further area of 26 square miles is protected and under the 
charge of the Forest department. These forests are situated at 
the foot of the hills or in the outer ranges, and sal (Shores 
robusta) is the most valuable timber tree. Bamboos, turpentine, 
catechu, grass, and fuel are also extracted. Besides these tracts, 
however, the whole of the District, excluding the lands which 
were measured at settlement, has been declared District protected 
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forest; and this area, covering 4;832 square miles^ is managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Copper has been worked to some considerable extent in this 
District; but hitherto only in native methods.'*' A concession has 
recently been granted to a European syndicate. Graphite of 
poor quality is found near Almora; and there are also ores of 
iron; lead; and sulphur. 

The District has few industries beyond agriculture. There 
are 23 tea plantations producing tea valued at about 1*7 lakhs 
annually. BlanketS; woollen cloth; and shoes are made for local 
use at a few places. A brewery at Eanikhet employs about 30 
hands. 

The trade of the District is increasing. ChillieS; turmeric, 
ginger, tea, and forest produce are the chief exports, and grain, 
cloth; sugar, and salt are imported. Even more important is 
the through trade with Tibet. Borax, salt, and wool are the 
chief items received from Tibet, the value of wool passing through 
being nearly 2 lakhs annually. In recent years trade centres 
have moved. Almora was formerly the chief emporium, and the 
merchants of that place had branch establishments at Bagesh- 
war and Champa wat, where they met the Bhotias, who brought 
down the products of Tibet. The Bhotias, however, now travel 
down to the submontane markets of Eamnagar, Haldwani, and 
Tanakpur, and are even venturing to Calcutta and Bombay. 
An extensive cart traffic is carried on between Baijnath, Almora, 
Eanikhet, and Kathgodam, and small bazars are springing up in 
many places. 

There are at present no railways in the District, but the 
construction of a branch to the foot of the hills from Pilibhit on 
the Lucknow-Bareilly metre-gauge line is contemplated. The 
District has 1,146 miles of road, of which 64 miles are metalled. 
The Public Works department is in charge of 409 miles of 
road, and the cost of 138 miles is met from Provincial funds. 
In addition to the 64 miles of metalled road 108 miles of road 
are practicable for carts, but the other roads are only used by 
pack-animals. Avenues are maintained on 3 miles. The cart 
roads lead from Eanikhet to Eamnagar and Kathgodam, and 
from Almora tow^ards Karnaprayag in the GarhwM District and 


• V. Ball, Manual of the Geology of India t part V, pages 271-3, 
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to the Eanikhet-Kathgodam road. Trade with Tibet is largely 
carried on a road; now being greatly improved from Tanakpur 
to Askot; where tracks diverge; one leading by the Anta 
Dhura pass to Gartok; and another to the Neo Dhura; Lampiya 
Dhnra; and Lipu Lekh passeS; the last being the easiest route 
to the sacred resorts of the Hindu; Kailas and Manasarowar. 

Ko universal famine has taken place in Almora since the Famines, 
British gained possession of the District. The worst calamities 
of this kind were in 1838 and 1867. In 1896 there was slight 
scarcity in the west of the District. Floods occasionally damage 
the cultivation in river-beds; as in 1840 and 1880. 

The Deputy Commissioner is usually assisted by a member District 
of the Indian Civil Service and by two Deputy Collectors gi^<]^nfand 
recruited in India. One of the latter is stationed at Pithoragarh 
in the hot weather and at Tanakpur in the cold weather. There 
is a tahslldar at the headquarters of each tahsU, 

The District is non-regulatiou; and the members of the Civil Jus- 
Distriot staff exercise civil; revenue; and criminal powers. The crhne^^ 
Deputy Commissioner has powers as a District Judge subor- 
dinate to the Commissioner of Kumaun; who sits as a High 
Court for civil cases. The Cantonment Magistrate of Ranikhet 
has powers as a Judge of Small Causes Court. The Commissioner 
is also Sessions Judge. Crime is extremely light. 

At the time of the conquest in 1815 the whole of the present Land 
Kumaun Division excluding the Tarai and Kashipdr divisions admin^s^ 
of what is now the Naini Tal District was constituted a single tr^tion. 
District under a Commissioner. From 1837 Garhwal was placed 
in charge of an Assistant Commissioner; and in 1850 the Bhabar 
was made a separate charge. In 1891 the Naini Tal District was 
formed. 

When the District was acquired from the Gurkhas the land 
revenue demand was about Rs. 70;000; while in addition to 
thiS; various dues and taxes were levied; which brought in as 
much again. The latter were soon abolished, and for many 
years the assessments of revenue were based on problematical 
returns of area, and were varied arbitrarily aocoi’ding to- the 
apparent prosperity of particular tracts. The early settlements 
were made for short periods, and as late as 1836 the Commis- 
sioner reported that the people were strongly opposed to a 
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settlement for 20 years. Between 1842 and 1846 the first regiilaj. 
settlement was carried out^ and the revenue w^as raised from 
about a lakh to Es. 1;07,000. This was the first partial attempt 
to measure and examine the capabilities of the land; and to form 
a reoord-of-rights. 

The measurements; however; were few and in no way con- 
stituted a survey. Between 1863 and 1873 the settlement Avas 
revised; and this revision was preceded by a complete measure- 
ment of the terraced land. The survey was of a simple nature, 
being carried out by moans of a hLmpen rope. Land was divided 
into 5 classes according as it was irrigated or dry or merely 
casual cultivation, and a scale of the relative value of the classes 
was fixed. An estimate of the yield of produce vfas then made, 
and applied to the area. Other considerations wore also taken 
into account; such as the price of grain, the increase in popula- 
tion, general prosperity, and the like. The land revenue demand 
fixed amounted to Es. 2,17,000. The latest revision was carried 
out between 1899 and 1902. Cultivation wms valued at the 
rates fixed at the previous settlement, and all-round rates for 
enhancement were estimated for each on a general con- 

sideration of the rise in prosperity. The pattl rates wore reduced 
where necessary in the case of individual villages. In addition 
to the revenue of the hill tracts a small income is derived from 
the area cultivated in the Bhabar, which is managed directly 
as a Government estate, and yields about Es. 5,000 annually 
in rents. The total land revenue collections in 1903-04 amounted 
to 2’3 lakhs; the gross receipts are included in those of the 
Kxjmaun Division. 

There is only one municipality, Almoka, and no towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The District board had 
an income of one lakh in 1903-04, chiefly derived from Provin- 
cial grants. The expenditure was IT lakhs, of which Es. 61,000 
were spent on roads and buildings. 

The Superintendent of Police for Kumaun, whoso head- 
quarters are at Naini Tal, is in charge of the police of Almora. 
There are only 9 sub-inspectors and hcad-eonstables, 24 con- 
stables, 15 municipal, and 4 rural policemen in the w’hole District. 

^ A ^attl in tlie hill tracts is a suh-division of a ^argana, not a fraction 
of a village as in the plains. 
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These are stationed in the towns of Almora and Eanikhct^ and 
police duties are generally supervised by the jpahvarisj who 
have approximately the status of sub-inspectors in the plains. 

The Distriot jail contained an average of 59 prisoners daily in 
1903. 

Almora takes a high place as regards the literacy of its Educa* 
inhabitants^ of whom 5*7 per cent. (11 males and *3 females) ^ 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public institu- 
tions increased from 119 with 6;817 pupils in 1880-81 to 154 
with G;970 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there were 183 such institu- 
tions with 8^109 pupilS; of whom 503 were girls, besides one 
Xnivate school with 54 pu]3ils. About 940 students ^vere reading 
in classes beyond the primary stage. One school is managed by 
Government and 105 by the District board. Out of a total 
exx)enditure of Es. 53,000, Es. 34,000 were charged to local 
funds, and the balance was met from fees and subscriptions, A 
college is maintained at Almora. 

There were 9 hos^ntals and dispensaries in 1903, with aocom- Hospitals 
modation for 81 in-patients. About 45,000 cases were treated penmTos. 
during the year, including 984 of in-i)atients, and 1,957 opera- 
tions were performed. The exx)suditure in the same year on 
the princix)al hospitals at Almora and Eanikhet amounted to 
Es. 7,600. 

In 1903-04, 31,000 persons wore successfully vaccinated, Vacciaa. 
giving an average of 68 1,000 of population, which is very 

high. Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of 
Almora and cantonments of Almora and Eanikhet ; but the 
inhabitants of the hills are more alive to its benefits than 
those of the plains. 

(Gazetteer of Himalayan Districts, 3 volumes, 1882~86 
[under revision]; J. E. Goudge, Settlement Report, 1903.) 

Champawat. — Eastern tahsU of Almora District, United 
Provinces, comx)rising the parganas of Bhabar Talla Des, Darma, 

Sira, Askot, Sor, and Kali Kumaun, and lying between 28° 57' 
and 30° 35' N. and 79° 51' and 81° 3' E., vnth an area of 2,255 
square miles. Population increased from 97,968 in 1891 to 
122,023 in 1901. There are 1,462 villages, but no town. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 65,000 and' for 
cesses Es. 8,000, Cham^^awat extends along the Kali river from 
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the frontiers of Tibet to the thick forest in the submontane 
tract called the Bhabar. It thus contains the whole variety of 
scenery, climate, and physical aspects which are found in the 
District to which it belongs. One of the chief trade routes to 
Tibet passes from Tanakpur at the base of the hills to the 
Lipu Lekh and Darma passes. In 1903-04, 169 square miles 
were cultivated, of which 14 were irrigated, 

Almora Tahsil. — TahsU of Almora District, United Prov- 
inces, comprising the parganas of Johar, Danpur, Chaugarkha, 
Gangoli, Barahmandal, Phaldakot, and Pali Pachhaun, and lying 
between 29° 26' and 30° 49' N. and 79° 2' and 80° 30' E., with 
an area of 3,164 square miles. Population increased from 
818,900 in 1891 to 343,870 in 1901. There are 3,466 villages 
and two towns, the larger being Almoea, the District and tahsU 
headquarters, population, 8,596. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-04 was Rs. 1,65,000 and for cesses Es. 21,000. This 
tahsU is situated entirely in the hills, and extends beyond the 
snowy range to the Tibetan frontier, including the whole variety 
of physical features which have been described in the Almoea 
Disteict. The south-west drains into the Eamganga, but most 
of the drainage passes east or south-east to the Kali. Out of 294 
square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 25 were irrigated. 

Askot. — Estate in Almora District, United Provinces, situ- 
ated along the Kali river and comprising 142 villages with 
an area of 400 square miles. The land revenue payable to Gov- 
ernment is Es. 1,450 and the cesses amount to Es. 232, while the 
rent-roll is about Rs. 4,200. The estate belongs to a Surajbansi 
Rajput, claiming descent from a younger branch of the Katyuri 
Rajas who once ruled Kumaun, and the head of the family bears 
the title of Raj war. The Eajwars of Askot were conquered 
by the Chands, but were left in possession of their estate on pay- 
ment of tribute. In 1846 the estate was settled with the village 
occupants as a zammdari in the plains, but subsequently the 
whole tctluha was settled with the Eajwar, who may now extend 
cultivation to his own profit, but cannot interfere with the 
possessions of the permanent tenants, as recorded in the village 
papers. 

Almora Town. — ^Municipality, cantonment, and headquar- 
ters of the Almora District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 
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S6' N. and 79° 40' E; Population, including cantonments, 8,696 
(1901). Almora became the headquarters of the Chand Eajas 
in the 16th century. In 1744 the Eohillas sent a Muhammadan 
force for the first time into the hills. They captured and plun- 
dered Almora, but after a few months retired, disgusted with the 
poverty of the country and the rigours of the climate. At Sitoli, 
close to Almora, was fought the decisive battle with the Gurkhas, 
which ended in the cession of the whole Division to the British in 
1815. The town is situated on a bare ridge running north-west 
and south-east for about two miles, with an elevation of 5,200 to 
5,500 feet. It is the headquarters of the London Mission and 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission in the District, and con- 
tains a leper asylum and a dispensary. Almora was constituted 
a municipality in 1864. In 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Es. 9,500. In 1903-04 the income 
was Es. 12,300, chiefly derived from octroi, Es. 8,000, and the 
expenditure was Es. 20,000, including Es. 6,000 spent on water- 
works. An excellent water-supply has recently been perfected. 
The cantonment is usually garrisoned by Gurkhas, and the 
cantonment fund had an income and expenditure of Es. 3,000 
in 1903-04. Almora has a considerable trade and is a distribut- 
ing centre for the products of the plains and imported goods. 
The chief educational institution is the Eamsay College, which 
includes a small college class of about 13 pupils and a school 
department with 301. The municipality maintains 4 schools, 
attended by 166 pupils, and there are two others with more than 
300. 

Anta Dhura. — A pass on the Tibetan frontier of Almora 
Di^strict, United Provinces, situated in 30° 35' N. and 80° 11' E, 
It is important as lying on the most direct route from Tanakpur 
at the foot of the hills to Gyanima and to the mart of Gartok in 
Tibet, which has recently been declared open. The pass is, 
however, difficult for travellers. It traverses three ridges of a 
range at right angles to the dividing ridge between Tibet and 
British territory at a height of 17,300 to 17,600 feet, and snow 
lies on the pass for eleven months in the year. 

Bageshwar. — ^Village in Almora tahsll and District, United 
Provinces, situated in 20° 51' N. and 79° 48' E., at the confluence 
of the Sarju and Gomati, which form a tributary of the Kali or 

3g 
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Saeba* Population fluctuates considerably^ and is about 800 
in the autumn. The village was formerly a great trade centre 
for the exchange of the produce of Tibet against that of the plains 
and also imported goods, but the Bhotia merchants now travel 
to the submontane marts. Bageshwar is also a place of pilgrimage 
and contains a temple built about 1450, but an older inscription 
records a grant to a temple here by a Katyuri Eaja. There are 
some curious tombs made of tiles which are assigned by tradition 
to Mughal colonies planted by Timur. A dispensary is main- 
tained, and there is a small school with 24 pupils. 

Baijnath. — Village in tahsU and District Almora, United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 56' N. and 79° 37' E., on a cart-road 
from Kathgodam. Population 148 (1900). Baijnath lies in the 
centre of the Katyur valley, and was formerly known as Eartti- 
keyapura, a capital of the Katyuri Rajas, On a neighbouring 
hill stands an old temple, sacred to Kali, at which kids and 
buffalo calves are sacrificed to the goddess, especially at the 
Dasehra. Other old temples are to be seen in the valley and 
some copper-plates are preserved ; inscriptions found here yield a 
series of dates from 1202. The valley now contains several tea 
plantations. A dispensary is maintained at Baijnath. 

Bians. — A pattl or division of pargana Darma, tahsU 
Champawat, District Almora, situated in, the extreme north-east 
corner of the District. The trade route from Tanakpxje to 
Tibet along the Kffi river crosses the frontier in this tract by 
three passes; the Lampiya Dhura (18,000 feet), the Mangsha 
Dhura, and the Lipu Lekh (16,750). The last mentioned is the 
easiest route, and leads directly to the Tibetan mart of Taklakot, 
and to the Manasarowar lake and Mount Kailas, the sacred 
places visited by Hindus. 

Devi Dhura. — ^Station on the road between Almora and 
Champawat, situated in 29° 25' N, and 79° 52' E., 29 miles 
from Almora. Between two groups of colossal blocks of grey 
granite which are sacred to Mahadeo, Varahi Devi, and Bhim Sen 
is a celebrated temple where many goats and buffaloes are offered 
at a fair in June or July, Two boulders close by exhibit deep 
fissures and curious marks. 

Dwarahat. — ^Village in tahsU and District Almora, United 
Provinces, situated in 29° 47' N. and 79° 26' E., 12 iioiles north 
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bf Raiukhet. Population, 464 (1900). The place was once the 
residence of a branch of the Katyuri Eajas and the remains of 
very many beautifully-carved temples are scattered about. Some 
were desecrated by the Eohillas in the 18th century and are no 
longer used for worship. In the principal temple in the town are 
several images, two bearing inscriptions of the 11th century. 
Some curious tombs built of tiles have been referred to an 
invasion of the hills by the Mughals under Timur. Two dispen- 
saries are maintained here, one being supported by the American 
Mission. The village is becoming an important trade centre in 
the west of the Almora District. 

Garbyang. — An important station in Almora District, 
United Provinces, on the trade route from Tanakpul to Tibet, 
situated in 30° 8' N. and 80° 52' E., near the junction of the 
Kuthi Yankti and Kalapani, which form the Kali or Sarda. 
The road divides at this place, one branch going to the Lipti Lekh 
pass and another to the Lampiya Dhura and Mangsha Dhura 
passes. A peshkdr is posted here to watch the interests of traders 
and pilgrims, and there is a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. A small school contains 86 pupils. 

Lebong. — ^Mountain range in Almora District, United Pro- 
vinces, forming part of the Himalayan system, and separating 
Bians from the Darma valley. It is crossed by a difficult pass, 
situated in 30° 20' N, and 80° 38' E., which is covered with 
snow throughout the year. The crest of the pass has an elevation 
of 18,942 feet above sea-level. 

Milam. — Village in tahsU and District Almora, United 
Provinces, situated in 30° 26' N. and 80° 9' E. Population 
1,733 (1900). The village is only inhabited in the summer, when 
it is the residence of the Bhotia traders with Tibet. It lies at 
an altitude of 11,400 feet, 13 miles south of the Anta Dhura 
pass, to which access is obtained by a difficult and trying ascent. 
Below the village, near the Gori stream, is a considerable stretch 
of alluvial land, which in summer produces buckwheat and 
barley. The surrounding country is bleak and desolate, but 
presents a scene of peculiar grandeur. Lofty snow mountains 
shut in the valley, and waterfalls are numerous and often of 
considerable beauty. The London Mission has a station here, 
and there is a school with about 60 pupils. 
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35Ianda Devi. — ^The highest mountain in the British Empire, 
situated in 30° 23' N. and 79° 58' E. in the Almora tahsU and 
District, United Provinces. The elevation above the sea-level 
is 26,661 feet. The peak is a pyramid of grey rock coated 
VP'ith ice, and its sides rise at an angle of about 70° far above 
the surrounding snow-clad mountains. The Hindus regard the 
clouds of snow blown off the summit by the wind as smoke from 
the kitchen of the goddess Nanda. 

Pindari. — Glacier in the Almora tahsil and District, United 
Provinces, situated between 30° 16' and 30° 17' N. and 80° and 
80° 3' E. The glacier is fed by the snow from the lofty peak of 
Nanda Kot and other mountains lying north of it, and is the 
■source of the Pindar river, a tributary of the Alaknanda, which 
flows into the Ganges. 

Eanikhet. — Military sanitarium in the Almora tahsU and 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 38' N. and 79° 26' E. 
It is situated at the junction of cart-roads leading to the foot 
of the hills at Eathgodam (49 miles) and Eamnagar (56 miles). 
Population in summer, 7,705 (1900) including 2,236 Europeans, 
and in winter 3,163 (1901). The cantonment is situated on two 
ridges, Eanikhet proper, elevation 5,983 feet and Chaubattia, 
elevation' 6,942 feet. The place is occupied by British troops 
throughout the summer, and the accommodation is being enlarged. 
A dispensary is maintained here. It was at one time proposed 
to move the headquarters of the Government of India from Simla 
to Eanikhet. The cantonment fund had an average income and 
expenditure of Es. 21,000 in the 10 years ending 1901. In 
1903-04 the income was Es. 29,000 and the expenditure Es. 33,000. 
An excellent system of water-works has recently been carried 
out. 

Tanakpur. — Trading centre in tahsU Champa wat. District 
Almora, United Provinces, situated in 29° 4' N. and 80° 7' E., 
at the foot of the Himalayas, near the Sarda. A railway from 
Tanakpur to Pilibhit is under consideration. Population, 692 
(1901). The village was founded in 1880, when the older mart 
of Barmdeo was washed away by floods. This is now one of the 
most important places at which the traders from Tibet meet 
the merchants of the plains. Borax and wool are brought down 
by the Bhotias, who carry back sugar and cloth. There is also 
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a large trade witli the hill tracts of Almora District and Nepal, 
from which turmeric, chillies, and ghA are exported, while sugar 
and salt are imported. Tanakpur is situated in the Bhabar^ 
and the timber, catechu, hides, honey, and minor forest produce of 
that tract are collected here for sale. The trading season only 
lasts from November to May, and by the middle of June the place 
is deserted. The bazar contains a large and increasing number 
of stone houses and shops, while huts are erected annually by the 
smaller traders. Tanakpur is the winter headquarters of a 
sub-divisional officer. 

Gaxhwal District. — Western District of the Kumaun Divi- Bound- 
sion, United Provinces, lying between 29^^ 26' and 31® 5' N. configura 
and between 78® 12' and 80® 6' E., with an area of 5,629 square tion, and 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the south-east river 
by the Almora and Naini Tal Districts; on the south-west by 
Bijnor ; and on the north-west by the Tehri State. The District 
extends from the submontane plain across the central axis of the 
Himalayas to the watershed between the drainage systems of the 
Sutlej and the Ganges, It consists for the most part of rugged 
mountain ranges, which to the casual observer appear to be 
tossed about in the most intricate confusion. The ranges can,, 
however, be ultimately traced to the great watershed, and by their 
general direction from north-east to south-west determine the 
course and direction of the drainage channels. The greater 
part of the District is included in the basin of the Ganges, 
the principal tributary of which is the Alaknanda. This stream 
is formed by the junction of the Bishanganga with the Dhauli- 
ganga, both rising near the watershed and flowing south-west, 
their upper courses being divided from that of the Mandakini, 
which joins the Alaknanda at Eudraprayag, by a massive spur of 
mountains. At Devaprayag, on the border of Tehri State, the 
Alaknanda meets the Bhagirathi, their valleys being separated by 
another lofty range. The combined stream now assumes the name 
of the Ganges and from the point of junction separates GarhwM 
from Tehri and subsequently from Dehra Dun District. The 
great central axis of the Himalayas, lying about 30 miles south 
of the watershed, includes two ranges of lofty snow-clad hills on 
either side of the Alaknanda. From the eastern range, which 
culminates in the giant peak of Nanda Devi, a series of spurs^ 
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divides the valleys of the Birehi, MandakinI, and Pindar, all 
tributaries of the Alaknanda, from each other. Further south 
the Dudatoli range forms the boundary between the Ganges basin 
and the Eamganga which drains the south-east of the District. 
The principal peaks are — ^Trisul, 23,382 feet; Dunagiri, 23,181 
feet; Kamet, 25,413 feet ; Badrinath, 23,210 feet; and Kedarnath, 
22,853 feet. The rivers flow in narrow valleys which may rather 
be described as gorges or ravines, , and in their lower courses 
some of them are used for rafting timber. There are a few small 
lakes; but the Gohna lake is the only one of importance. A 
narrow strip of Bhabar or waterless forest land, some 2 o-r 3 miles 
in breadth, intervening between the southern base of the hills 
and the alluvial lowlands of Eohilkhand, forms the only level 
portion of the District. 

Botany. The Bhabar and the hills immediately above it are covered 
with a dense forest growth, the principal tree being sal (Shorec^ 
rohusta J. From about 4,000 to 6,000 feet the place of sal is taken 
by cMr (Finus longifolia), which then yields to the hanj oak 
(Quercws incana ), and tree rhododendron. Above 8,000 another 
oak, tUonj (Querms dilataia ) is found, and beyond 10,000 feet 
the chief trees are various firs, yew, and cypress. The birch grows 
up to 12,000 feet, but beyond this limit lies a vast expanse of grass, 
variegated in the summer by rich flowers of Alpine species. 

Geology. On the south the narrow sub-Himalayan zone displays a 
great sequence of fresh-water deposits resembling the geological 
formation of the Siwaliks. The outer Himalayan zone and 
central axis include enormous tracts of highland country and 
snowy peaks composed in their southern half of slates, massive 
limestones sometimes succeeded by bands of mesozoic (?) lime- 
stone and nummulitic shales, and in their more northern portion 
of schistose slates, quartz schists, and basic lava flows. The 
schistose slates pass into mica schists with isolated patches of 
gneissose granites or massive bands, as along the central axis. 
To the north of the central axis, the Tibetan watershed, in the 
neighbourhood of the Mti Pass, introduces an entirely new and 
vast sequence of marine strata from silurian to cretaceous, 
including a fine development of trias. 

Fauna. Elephants are found in the Bhabar, and tigers in the same 

locality and in the lower hills. Leopards are common in all parts 
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of the District. Three kinds of bear are known^ and other beasts 
of prey include the wolf, jackal, and wild dog. Sdmhhar or 
jarau (Musa Aristoteles ) and the gural or chamois are also 
found. The District is rich in bird life, and the rivers contain 
fish, including mahseer. 

The great variations in altitude cause a corresponding diver- Climate 
sity in the climate of different parts of the District. In the perature. 
Bhabar conditions resemble those of the adjacent submontane 
Districts. Heat is excessive in the river valleys from March to 
October, while the temperature falls very low in the winter. In 
open situations the climate is more equable. 

The maximum falls occur at the outer edge of the Himalayas, Rainfall* 
and in the interior near the foot of the snows. In these localities 
the annual rainfall is about 100 inches. Where there are no 
high mountains the precipitation is much less, and at Srinagar 
only 37 inches are received, though in places of the same altitude 
situated near lofty ranges the fall is as much as 50 inches. The 
snow line is at about 18,000 feet in the summer, but in the 
winter snow falls as low as 4,000 feet in the north of the District 
and 5,000 feet in the south. 

The early history of Garhwal is extremely obscure. Part History* 
of it was probably included in the kingdom of Brahmapura 
referred to by the Chinese traveller of the 7th century. The 
earliest dynasty of which records exist was that of the Katyuris. 
According to tradition they had their origin at Joshimath in the 
north of the District and then spread to the south-east and into 
the Almora District. The country was subsequently divided 
among a series of petty chiefs. Local tradition states that a 
Raja, named A jay a Pala, reduced the petty chiefs about the 
middle or close of the 14th century and settled at Dewalgarh; 
but a successor, named Mahipat Shah, who lived early in the 17th 
century and founded Srinagar, was possibly the first of the line 
to establish real independence. The GarhwM Eajas first came 
into conflict with their neighbours, the Chands of Ahnora, about 
1581, when Rudra Chand attempted, but without success, to 
invade Garhwal. Subsequent attempts were also repulsed. In 
1664 Shah Jahan despatched an expedition to coerce Raja Pirthi 
Shah, which ended in the separation of Dehra Dun from Garhwal. 

The same Raja, a few years later, robbed the unfortunate refugee, 
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Sulaiman Shikoh^ son of Dara Shikoh; and delivered him up to 
Aurangzeb. Towards the close of the I7th century the Chand 
Eajas again attempted to take Garhwah and Jagat Chand (1708 — 
20) drove the Raja from Srinagar, which was formally bestowed 
on a Brahman. Pradip Shah of Garhwal (1717—72), however, 
recovered Garhwal, and held the Dun till, in 1757, Najib Khan, 
the Rohilla, established his authority there. In 1779 Lalat Shah 
of Garhwal defeated the usurper who was ruling in Kumaun, 
and allowed his son, Parduman Shah, to become Raja of 
that territory. A few years later, on the death of his brother, 
Parduman Shah held both Garhwal and Kumaun for a year; 
but he then preferred the more certain tenure of his own domin- 
ions to the intrigues of Almora, and retired to Srinagar. The 
Gurkhas conquered Almora early in 1790 and made an attempt 
on Garhwal, but withdrew owing to trouble with the Chinese 
in Tibet. Internal dissensions prevented another advance for 
some years; but in 1803 the Gurkhas overran GarhwM and 
also took Dehra Dun. Parduman Shah fled to the plains and 
collected a force, but perished near Dehra with most of his 
Garhwali retainers in 1804. The Gurkha rule w^as severe ; and 
when the British conquered the Kumaun Division in 1815, in 
consequence of aggressions by the Gurkhas, the change was 
hailed with delight by the hill men. The whole Division was 
administered directly by a Commissioner ; but in 1837 Garhwal 
became a separate sub-division under an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and in 1891 was constituted a District. 

The District contains a number of temples of great sanctity 
esteemed by the Hindus of all parts of India. Among these may 
be mentioned the shrines of Badeiivtath, Joshimath, Kedau- 
kati-i, and Pakdukeshwae. At Gopeshwar an iron trident 10 
feet high bears an inscription of the 12th century, recording 
the victories of Anekamalla, possibly a ruler of Nepal. Many 
copper-plates are preserved in temples or by individuals, which 
are valuable for their historic interest. 

Garhwal contains 3 towns and 3,600 villages. Its popu- 
lation is increasing steadily : 757^, 310,288; 1881, 345,629; 
1891, 407,818 ; 1901, 429,900. The whole District forms a single 
tahsU, sometimes called Pauri from its headquarters. The chief 
towns are the cantonment of Lanspowne, Seinag-ab, and 
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KotdWaRa. PadrI; the District headquarters^ is a mere village. 
The following table gives the main statistics of population in 


1901 


Area in square miles. 

Number of — 

Population. 

Population per square 
mile. 

Percentage of varia- 
tion in population 
between 1891 and 
1901. 

Number of persons 
able to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

6,629 

3 

3,600 

429, 906 


+ 5*4 

27,410 


Nearly 99 per cent, of the total are Hindus, and Musalmans only 
number 4,400. The density of population is low, as is usual in 
Himalayan tracts. About 97 per cent, of the people speak 
Central Pahari of the Garhwali dialect. 

More than 97 per cent, of the total Hindu population are Castes 
included in the three castes Eajputs or Kshattris (245,000), p^tion^s?* 
Brahmans (101,000), and Dorns (68,000). The two former are, 
however, divided into the descendants of settlers from the plains, 
and members of the great Khas tribe who are regarded as autoch- 
thonous. The Dorns are labourers and artisans. Garhwalis 
and Kumaunis still preserve a certain degree of antagonism 
towards each other. The District is essentially agricultural, and 
agriculture supports 89 per cent, of the total. Two battalions of 
the Indian Army are recruited entirely in Garhwal. 

There were 688 native Christians in 1901, of whom 636 CMstian 
were Methodists. The American Methodist Mission was founded 
in 1859 and has a number of stations in the District. 

The most striking feature of the cultivated area is its General 
scattered nature. The richest land lies in the river valleys where ^fral con* 
these widen out, and in places the rivers have left a series of 
terraces. Elsew^here cultivation is confined to those parts of the 
hillside which are the least steep, and even here terracing is 
required, each field being protected by an outer w^all of stones. 

There is also some temporary cultivation, called hdtU, in which 
the land is not terraced'. -The shrubs and bushes are cut and 
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burnt and the land is dug 'with a hoe. After cropping it remains 
fallow for a number of years. In the extreme north crops are 
sown in the spring and reaped in the autumn ; but in the greater 
part of the District two crops are grown, ripening in the spring 
and in the autumn, as in the plains. The Bhabar or submontane 
tract resembles the plains, but cultivation is here entirely depen- 
dent on irrigation. 

The tenures are those of the Kumatjh Division. Detailed 
agricultural statistics are not maintained, but the total cultivated 
area was 410 square miles in 1903-04. The principal food crops 
are rice, marud (Meusine coracaria), jhangord (Oplismenus 
frumentaceus X wheat, and barley. The District also produces 
small millets, amaranth, sesamum, peas, pulses, pepper, ginger, 
turmeric, and mustard. Rice grows up to about 5,000 feet, and 
jhan^ord and marw to about 6,000. Above that altitude amar- 
anth is the chief autumn crop ; only one crop can be grown 
annually above 8,000 feet and phdpar (Fagopyrum tataricum) 
is largely cultivated. Wheat grows up to 10,000 feet, and barley 
and mustard up to 11,000 feet. In the Bhabar maize, tobacco, 
and cotton are also cultivated. 

Between 1864 and 1896 the cultivated area increased by 
about 50 per cent, and the rise in population is causing a further 
increase. Apart from the fact that the area under the plough 
is rising, the cultivated land is also steadily improving. The 
soil in the hillsides is usually very thin, and when fresh land is 
broken up, only a small excavation can be made in the first 
year. The soil is gradually improved by the weathering of 
rock and the annual cultivation, and the fields become broader 
and higher, the outer wall's being gradually raised. There have, 
however, been no improvements in agricultural methods, and 
no new staples have been introduced. Advances from Govern- 
ment are only taken in adverse seasons, and lakhs were 
advanced in 1890-91 and 1892-93. 

About two per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
In the hills irrigation is usually supplied by small channels 
conducted from rivers along the hillsides to the fields whieh 
are to be irrigated. Only the smaller streams are used for this 
purpose, and the supply is effected entirely by gravitation, no 
artificial means of lifting being employed. Cultivation in the 
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Bhabar is entirely dependent on irrigation, which is supplied 
by small canals. 

The outer ranges of hills' are covered with forests which Forests, 
have been formally reserved and are administered by of&cers 
of the Forest department, including an area of 579 square miles. 
Bamboos and sal are the chief products, and firewood and grass 
are also extracted. The hills near Lansdowne are covered with 
pines and oak. In addition to these forests the whole of the 
waste land has been declared District protected forest in charge 
of the Deputy Commissioner, and elementary regulations for 
conserving the forests have been framed, with beneficial results. 

The reserved forests belong to the Ganges and Garhwal forest 
divisions, and bring in a revenue of about 1*5 lakhs annually, 
while the District forests yield about Es. 20,000. 

Copper and iron weve formerly worked to some extent, but Minerals, 
only for local use, and little is extracted now. Minute quantities 
of gold are found in some of the rivers. Lead, arsenic, lignite, 
graphite, sulphur, gypsum, soapstone, asbestos, alum, and stone- 
lac have also been observed. 

The manufactures of the District are few and unimportant. Arts and 
Hemp is woven into coarse cloth and rope, and blankets are 
made. Leather goods, mats, baskets, wooden bowls, and glass 
bangles are made in a few places for local use. Stone is carved 
in one or two localities. 

The most important trade is that with Tibet. Salt, wool, com- 
sheep and goats, ponies and borax are imported, and grain, 
cloth, and cash exported. The trade is chiefly in the hands 
of the Bhotias, w*ho alone are permitted to cross the frontier, 
and the merchandise is carried on yaks, jubas (a cross between 
the yah and the cow), asses, sheep, and goats, or even by the 
Bhotias themselves. In the west of the District there is some 
trade with the Tehri State, which exports grain in return for salt 
from Tibet. The borax from Tibet and some portion of the other 
imports are taken to Kotdwara or Eamnagar at the foot of the 
hills. Other exports include gM, chillies, ginger, and turmeric, 
the produce of the lower valleys, and forest products. The 
resources of the District are considerably increased by the pilgrim 
traffic to the sacred shrines, and by the money earned by the 
hundreds of men who work as coolies in the hill stations of Simla, 
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Naini Tal; and Mussoorie tliroughont the summer. Srinagar 
and Kotdwara are the two chief marts in the District, but most 
of the trade is done in villages. 

A branch of the Ondh and Eohilkhand Railway from* 
Najibabad to Kotdwara just reaches the foot of the hills. There 
are 1,063 miles of roads, of which only one mile is metalled. 
Of the total, 462 miles are maintained by the Public Works 
department, 352 miles being repaired at the cost of Provincial 
funds. Avenues are maintained on 6 miles. The roads are 
almost entirely bridle-paths and in places are barely practicable 
for laden animals ; but a cart-road is under construction from, 
Kotdwara to Lansdowne, The pilgrim route and the roads 
from Kotdwara to Lansdowne and Srinagar are the chief tracks. 

The District is more subject to distress from drought than 
the neighbouring District of Almora; but the scarcity is usually 
local. In 1867 the spring 'crops failed in the southern half 
of the District; Government advanced Rs. 10,000, and the people 
carried up grain from the Bhabar. The scarcity of 1869-70 
was little felt, as the export of grain was forbidden. When 
traffic was allowed large profits were made by the export of 
grain to Bijnor. The District suffered severely in 1877-78, 
when many deaths occurred from privation. In 1889-90 both 
the autumn and spring crops failed, and Government imported 
grain and gave advances. A similar failure in 1892, which 
affected most of the District, was met in the same way. In 
1896 relief works were opened and Rs. 27,000 were spent ; but 
the works were abandoned when the rate of wages was reduced 
below the market rate. 

The Deputy Commissioner is assisted by 3 Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India, of whom one is stationed at headquarters, one at 
Lansdowne, and one at Chamoli. Each of these is in charge of a 
sub-division of the District, the limits of which can be varied by 
the Deputy Commissioner. Thei'e is only one tahsUdar in the 
whole District, who is posted to Pauri, the District headquarters. 

The Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy Collectors and 
tahsUdar all have civil, revenue, and criminal powers, the first- 
named being District Judge. The Commissioner of Kumaun 
sits as a High Court in civil cases and as a Sessions Judge. 
Crime is very light. 
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The short rule of the Gurkhas was sufficiently harsh to cause Land 
a great diminution in the prosperity of the District. A formal admini^st 
settlement of the land revenue was indeed made, but the local Oration, 
officers disregarded it. In the last year of the Gurkha govern- 
ment only Rs. 37,700 could be collected out of a demand of 
Es. 91,300. The first British settlement was made in'^1815, 
as a temporary arrangement for one year, by farming whole 
parganas to the pargana headmen for the sum collected in 
the previous year, and it yielded Es. 36,000. Succeeding settle- 
ments were made by villages, but the revenue was still fixed 
on the basis of previous collections for a whole pargana at a 
time, and was distributed over villages by the village headmen. 

Six revisions were carried out between 1816 and 1833, and 
the revenue rose to Es. 69,200. In 1822 the first attempt was 
made to prepare a rough record-of-rights, which consisted merely 
of a statement of the nominal boundaries t)f each village, an 
enumeration of the blocks of cultivation with the estimated area 
of each, and the names of the proprietors. In 1837 Garhwal 
was placed in charge of a separate officer temporarily subordi- 
nate to the Commissioner of Bareilly, who made the first regular 
settlement. Each village was inspected and a fresh estimate was 
made of the cultivated area, which was divided into 6 classes, 
according to its quality. The new demand was fixed for 20 
years on a consideration of this estimate and of the previous 
fiscal history of the village, the total amounting to Es. 68,700. 

At the same time a careful record-of-rights was prepared in 
great detail and was the means of settling innumerable disputes. 

The next revision was preceded by a complete measurement 
of the cultivated area, and was carried out on a new plan. It 
was assumed, after calculating the outturn of the principal crops, 
that terraced land generally was worth so much an acre. Land 
'svas divided into 5 classes, and a scale of relative value was fixed. 

The valuation was made by reducing the total area to a common 
standard and applying the general rate ; but other checks were 
also used, and in particular the population of each village was 
considered. The revi^on was completed in 1864, and the demand 
was raised from Es. 69,300 to Es. 96,300. The revenue was 
collected in full with an ease unknown in any District of the 
plains. In 1890 preparations commenced for a new revision 
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which was to be based on a scientific survey ; but after a year’s 
experience it was found that complete survey would cost 
5 lakhs, and the cadastral survey was only completed for 971 
square miles. A modification of the system followed in the 
plains, by which villages are classified in circles according to their 
general quality, was introduced ; but on the whole the methods of 
the previous settlement w'ere adhered to, and a new valuation of 
produce and revised scale of relative values were used to calculate 
the land revenue. In the area which was not surveyed cadas- 
trally the assessment was first fixed for each pattl (a division of a 
pargana) and distributed in consultation with the village head- 
men. In the extreme north of the District the revenue also took 
into account the produce of the neighbouring jungles. The result 
was a total assessment of Es. 1,66,000. The small Bhabar cultiva- 
tion is treated for the most part as a Government estate on which 
rent is fixed by the Deputy Commissioner. The gross revenue 
of the District is included in that of the Kumaun Division. 

Ijocal There are no municipalities in Garhwal, but two towns 

eram^nV are administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits 
of these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
in 1903-04 had. a total income of Es. 61,000, chiefly derived from 
a grant from Provincial revenues. The expenditure in the same 
year was Es. 64,000. 

I^olice and Eegular police are permanently maintained at Srinagar and 

Jails, 


Educa- 

tion. 


at Kotdwara, and during the pilgrim season at six other places. 
The whole force consists of 11 subordinate officers, 130 con- 
stables, and 6 town police, and is under the District Superin- 
tendent of Kumaun. Elsewhere there are no police, but the 
patwdris have powers corresponding to those of sub-inspectors in 
the plains. The District jail contained a daily average of 12 
inmates in 1903. 

Garhwal takes a very high place as regards the literacy of 
its inhabitants, of whom 6'4 per cent. (13 males and *2 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
increased from 69 in 1880-81 to 76 in 1900-01, and the number 
of pupils from 2,746 to 2,813. In 1903-04 there were 118 such 
schools with 4,527 I3uj)ils, of whom only 15 were girls ; all the 
students but 187 were reading in primary classes. The District 
also contained 3 private schools with 350 pupils. Two schools 
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are managed by Government and 101 by the District boards 
which contributed Es. 22,000 out of a total expenditure of 
Es. 31,000. Eeceipts from fees were only Es. 1,200. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation Hospital* 
for 84 in-patients. In 1903, 58,000 cases were treated including pensarie*. 
those of 653 in-patients, and 1,514 operations were performed. 

The expenditure in the same year amounted to Es. 12,000, about 
Es. 10,000 of which is derived from endowments of land called 
sadabart. 

About 41,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in Vaccina* 
1903-04, representing the very high proportion of 95 per 1,000 of 
population. (A.-TT. P. Gazetteers y Vols. X-XII, 1882 — 86 
[under revision] ; E. K. Pauw, Settlement Report, 1896.) 

Badrinath. — Peak of the central Himalayan axis in Garh- 
wal District, United Provinces, reaching to a height of 23,210 
feet above the sea. From the glaciers on its sides the Bishan- 
ganga, an affluent of the Alaknanda river, and several other 
tributaries take their rise. On one of its shoulders, at an 
elevation of 10,400 feet, and on the road from Seinagab to 
the Mana Pass, stands a shrine of Vishnu, which also bears 
the name of Badrinath (30° 45' N. and 79° 30' E.). The 
original temple is said to have been built by Sankaracharya ; 
but several buildings have been swept away by avalanches. The 
present structure is modern. It is conical in shape, and is 
surmounted by a small cupola covered with plates of copper 
and surmounted by a gilded ball and spire. Below the shrine 
a sacred tank stands on the hillside supplied from a thermal 
spring by means of a spout in the shape of a dragon^s head. 
Pilgrims of both sexes bathe in the holy pool. The god is daily 
provided with dinner, and his comfort is carefully ensured 
in many other ways. The vessels on which he is served are 
of gold and silver, and a large staff of servants attend to his 
wants. The chief priest, known as the Bdwal, is always a 
Brahman of the Xamburi class from southern India. In 1896 
a suit was instituted in the civil court and a scheme of manage- 
ment was framed, by which the Rdwal manages the secular 
affairs of the temple, subject to the control of the Eaja of Tehrl 
State. A large number of villages have been assigned for the 
maintenance of the temple, with a revenue demand of about 
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Es, 7,000, The temple is annually closed about November 
and the priests remove the treasure to Joshimath for the winter 
returning to Badrinath in May. Immense numbers of pilgrims 
annually visit Badrinath and other shrines in the hills. 

Joshimath. — ^Village in Garhwal District, United Provinoes, 
situated in 30° 33' N. and 79° 35' E., at an elevation of 6,107 
feet above sea-level and about 1,600 feet above the confluence of 
the Dhauli and Bishanganga, the combined stream being known 
as the Alaknanda. Population 468 in summer (1900) and a 
little larger in winter. It is chiefly remarkable as the winter 
headquarters of the Rawal or chief priest of the temple of 
Badkikath, who retires here after the snows have rendered 
the higher shrine inaccessible. The village contains several 
ancient temples, some of which have been much damaged by 
earthquakes. A police-station is opened here during the pilgrim 
season. 

Kedarnath. — ^Famous temple and place of pilgrimage in 
Garhwal District, United Provinces, situated in 30° 44' N. and 
79° 6' E., immediately below the snow peak of Mahapanths 
at an elevation of 11,753 feet above sea-level. It marks the 
spot where Sadasiva, a form of Siva, in his flight from the 
Pandavas, assumed the form of a buffalo and attempted to dive 
into the earth to escape his pursuers, but left his hindquarters on 
the surface. A rock is still worshipped as part of the deity, 
and the remaining portions of his body are reverenced elsewhere, 
viz. at Tungnath, Kudranath, Madhyamaheshwar, and Kalpesh- 
war. Four miles from the temple on the way to the Maha- 
panth peak is a precipice known as the Bhairab Jhamp, where 
devotees formerly committed suicide by flinging themselves from 
the summit ; but the British Government suppressed this practice 
shortly after annexation. The Rawal or chief priest of Kedar- 
nath is always a Jangam from Mysore, and he and the priests of 
the other temples mentioned above are subordinate to the Rawal 
of Badbinath. Large numbers of pilgrims annually visit 
Kedarnath. 

Karnaprayag* — One of the five sacred confluences of the 
Alaknanda, where this river is joined by the Pindar (see PiK- 
DABi). The village is situated at a height of 2,300 feet above 
the seaAn 30° 16' N. and 79° 16' E. Population 243 (1901). 
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It contains a number of temples and also .a dispensary, and 
during the summer a police-station, 

Kotdwara. — ^Town in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated at the foot of the hills, in 29° 45' N. and in 78° 32' E., 
close to the terminus of a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Eailway, and on the small river Khoh. Population 1,029 
(1901), This is the most important mart in the District, and 
supplies the south of Garhwal with cloth, sugar, salt, cooking 
utensils, and other miscellaneous articles imported from the 
plains. It is also the chief centre and exchange for the Tibetan 
trade of the District. The Bhotias bring down borax and take 
back pulse, sugar, tobacco, and cloth. Forest produce, mustard, 
rape-seed, chillies, and turmeric are exported to the plains. Kot- 
dwarais the headquarters of the Garhwal Bhabar, and contains a 
police-station, dispensary, and a branch of the American Method" 
ist Mission. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an average income and expenditure of Es. 1,300. 

Lansdowne. — Cantonment on the outer Himalayas, Garhwal 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 52' N. and 78° 
41' E., on a ridge 6,500 to 6,600 feet above sea-level. A cart-road 
from Kotdwara railway station, 19 miles away, is now (1904) 
being constructed. Population 3,943 (1901). The cantonment 
was founded in 1887. It extends through beautiful pine and 
oak forests for a distance of more than three miles, and can 
accommodate three full battalions of native troops. Lansdowne 
is also the headquarters of the Ganges forest division, and of a 
Deputy Collector belonging to the District staff. In the 10 years 
ending 1901 the average income and expenditure of the canton- 
ment fund were Es.. 7,500. In 1903-04 the income was Es. 11,900 
and expenditure Es. 12,600. 

Maua. — A village in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated on the Saraswati, an affluent of the Bishanganga, in 
81° 6' N. and 79° 26' E., 10,660 feet above the sea. It lies 
close to a pass of the same name, also known as Chirbitya-la 
or Dungri-la, which has an elevation of 18,650 feet. Though 
very lofty, it is one of the easiest passes into Tibet from the 
south, and is therefore much used by Hindu pilgrims to lake 
Mmasarowar, The village is chiefly inhabited by Bhotia traders 
with Tibet. 
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Kiti. — Pass in Garhwal District, United Provinces, situated 
in 30^ 58' N. and 79° 53' E. The pass is situated on the 
watershed between the Sutlej and Ganges basins at a height of 
16,628 feet above sea-level, and gives access to Tibet. A village 
named Niti is situated on the bank of the Dhauli river, 13 miles 
south of the pass, at an elevation of 11,464 feet above the level 
of the sea. It contains a population of 267 (1900) during the 
summer months, but is deserted in winter. 

Pandukeshwar.— Village in Garhwal District, United Prov- 
inces, situated in 30° 38' N. and 79° 34' E., on the route 
from SaiKAGAE to the Maka Pass, at an elevation of 6,300 feet 
above sea-level. Population 298 (1901). It is said to take its 
name from the Pandava brothers, who retired here to end their 
days in pious observances, after giving up the kingdom of 
Hastinapur. There is a celebrated temple of Yog-badri, in 
which 4 or 5 copper-plates are preserved, which bear inscriptions 
of the Katyuri Rajas. A school contains 23 pupils. 

Pauri.~Headquarters of the Garhwal District, United Prov- 
inces, situated in 30° 8' N. and 78° 46' E., at an elevation 
of 5,390 feet above sea-level. Population 486 (1901). The 
village lies on the northern slope of the Kandaulia hill, with a 
magnificent view of a long line of snow-clad mountains. Pauri 
was chosen as the headquarters of the Garhwal sub-division of the 
Kumaun District in 1840. Besides the usual offices it contains a 
dispensary and jail. The American Methodist Mission has its 
headquarters here, and maintains a dispensary, female orphanage, 
and schools for boys and girls. 

Rudraprayag. — ^Temple in Garhwal District, United Prov- 
inces, situated in 80° 18' and 79° N. at the confluence of 
the Mandakini and Alaknanda, 2,300 feet above sea-level. It 
is one of the five sacred confluences (praydg) in the upper 
course of the Ganges headwaters, and is visited by pilgrims on 
their way to Kepahkath. 

Srinagar. — ^Town in Garhwal District, United Provinces, 
situated in 30° 15' N. and 78° 46' E., on the left bank of the 
Alaknanda, at an elevation of 1,706 feet above sea-level. Popu- 
lation 2,091 (1901), The old town was founded in the 17th 
century and became the capital of Garhwal; but it was washed 
away in 1894 in the flood caused by the bursting of the Goh^ta 
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Lake. The new town has been built on a higher site and is well 
laid out. Srinagar ranks next to Kotdwara in importance, and 
owes its trade chiefly to its position on the pilgrim route. It 
contains a fine hospital and a police-station, and is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an average income and expenditure 
of Es. 1,100. A private school contains 198 pupils. 


Cross-References (for Imperial Gazetteer only). 

Byans. — A portion of the Almora District near the Tibetan 
border, see Biaks. 

Ranibagh. — Village in the outer Himalayas, Naini Tal Dis - 
trict, see Kathgodam. 

XJnta Dhura. — Pass to Tibet in Almora District, United 
Provinces, see Anta Dhuba. 



